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“Victoria the Great” 


THE year of Jubilee has now closed, and there is no doubt that both 
Queen and people have done their best to fittingly celebrate this mark- 
worthy annal in English history. But there remains one signal act by 
which the nation may consummate and crown its manifestations of love 
and devotion to the gracious lady who has so long and so gloriously 
reigned over us; an act, too, which would be essentially the conferring of 
a personal honour, in so far as it is possible to pay such a compliment 
to the Sovereign, who is, constitutionally, herself the fountain of all 
honour. 

The suggestion is that in the most formal, valid, and public 
manner her most gracious Majesty shall be declared henceforth to be 
known, addressed, etc., by the style or title of “ Victoria the Great, by 
the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender o7 the Faith, Empress of India.” There is no reason 
why an Act to this effect should not be passed by Parliament next 
Session. Certainly there can be no legal objection to a Parliamentary 
Address to the Crown, praying her Majesty to assume the proposed style; 
but failing these methods, surely by some form of popular acclamation— 
by public meetings called by the mayors and other local authorities, 
or by every newspaper in the kingdom opening its columns to lists of 
names in support of a kind of national petition—it would be possible to 
signify to her Majesty the wish of her people in such a manner as to give 
it all the validity and legality that could be desired. 

No one, we presume, will question the Queen’s right to this supreme 
distinction. The nobility of her own character, her undoubted genius 
for statesmanship, the unprecedented length of her reign, the military, 
commercial, and scientific achievements which distinguish it, the enor- 
mous extension of the British possessions, and, finally, the new meaning 
and force which have been given to the idea of “ Empire,” all mark her 
Majesty as meriting, no less than those other sovereigns—mostly mere 
conquerors—upon whom history has conferred the proud title of “the 
Great,” this crowning tribute of a contemporary age, which can but 
anticipate the historic judgment of posterity. 
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The proposal is supported by one of those coincidences which 
sometimes seem stronger than any mere argument. The life of 
Alfred the Great practically filled the second half of the ninth century - 
(849-901). That of Victoria the Great will evidently more than fill the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Alfred is the only English 
sovereign to whom the title of “the Great” has hitherto been ascribed ; 
and now, just one thousand years after his time, we have another 
Sovereign whose reign and character match more nearly with those of 
Alfred (the circumstances of the two ages being taken into account) 
than with those of any other sovereign in English history. It is to be 
noted that Scorland and Wales had their counterparts of Alfred 
contemporary with him in Roderick the Great and Gregory the Great 
respectively. Both these kings are declared to have been “ distinguished 
for their bravery, moderation, and justice.” 

Perhaps it may be interesting to recall those Continental monarchs 
to whom history has awarded the title of “the Great.” They may 
be classified as follows :— 

NORTHERN EUROPE.—Canute, King of Denmark (and of 
England), 1014. Waldemar, King of Denmark, 1157. Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, 1611. 

CENTRAL EUROPE.—Charlemagne, Emperor of Germany, 
800. Otho I, Emperor of Germany, 962. Albert II., Duke of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 1438. Arnulph, Count 
of Friesland, 988. William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 1544. 
Frederick William, Duke of Prussia (the Great Elector), 1640. 
Frederick II., King of Prussia, 1740. Otho I., of Saxony, 880. 
Otho of Bavaria, 1180. Louis of Hungary, 1342. 

WESTERN Evurope.—Clovis, King of France, 481. Dagobert, 
King of France, 628. Hugh Capet, King of France, 987. 
Henry IV. (of Navarre), King of France, 1589. Louis XIV., 
King of France, 1643. Napoleon I., Emperor of France, 1804. 


EASTERN EvuROPE.—Joan IV., Czar of Muscovy, 1533. 
Peter I., Emperor of Russia, 1689. Catherine II. Empress of 
Russia. Casimir III., King of Poland, 1333. Sigismund I., King 
of Poland, 1506. 
SOUTHERN Evrope.—Alfonso III, King of Leon, 866. 
Sancho IIL, King of Navarre, 1000. Ferdinand, King of Leon 
and Castile, 1035. Sancho IV., King of Spain, 1284. John IL, 
King of Portugal, 1481. Amadeus V., Count of Savoy, 1285. 
Charles Emmanuel, King of Savoy, 1580. Peter, King of Sicily 
and Arragon, 1282. Hugh, Duke of Tuscany, 961. Matilda, 
“the Great Countess” (of Tuscany), 1076. Constantine, Emperor 
of Rome, 324. Theodosius, Emperor (Eastern Empire), 379. 
In addition to these, the distinction had been ascribed to various 
dukes and counts of Burgundy, Lorraine, Luxemburg, etc., but they are 
hardly in the front rank of rulers. 
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Now, is there a single name in all this list with which the name of 
Victoria of England is not more than worthy to be associated? Many 
of them are practically unknown; most of them would never have 
achieved “greatness” in our times, But even the worthiest and best of 
them can show no prouder claim than the Sovereign who, through a 
longer reign than any of them, has so gloriously exhibited those qualities 
of true greatness (without any of their faults) which history awards to 
Alfred, to Gustavus, to Charlemagne, to William of Nassau, to Frederick, 
to Henry of Navarre, and to Amadeus of Savoy. 


ROBERT DENNIS. 


The Story of the Potter 


THIS “popular account of the rise and progress of the principal 
manufactures of pottery and porcelain in all parts of the world, with 
some description of modern practical working,” is one of “ The Library of 
Useful Stories” which we owe to the enterprising firm of George Newnes, 
Limited.* This Library was a happy thought, and is being admirably 
executed. The volumes are handy, neat, and excellently well printed. 
Each subject, whether on science or on art, is entrusted to a fully qualified 
specialist, and treated in such a way as to enable the general reader to 
obtain clear conceptions without having to struggle through a maze of 
technicalities. Mr. Grant Allen’s “Story of the Plants” was remarkably 
well told, and now Mr. Binns gives us in his “Story of the Potter” a 
narrative that is both fascinating and trustworthy. Mr. Binns is himself 
a practical potter of long experience, and writes of his art with no little 
enthusiasm. The reader of this story will not be surprised at the 
author’s enthusiasm. 

Pottery is the earliest of all the arts, and in his introduction 
Mr. Binns takes us back to the primeval potter. He then, in Part I, 
gives a brief sketch of the art from early Egypt to the Renaissance; in 
Part II. we have the history of porcelain, originating in China; in 
Part III. the history of pottery in England ; and in Part IV. a clear and 
interesting description of the processes as carried on at present. A 
lengthy chronology of pottery and porcelain forms a valuable item in 
the book. The illustrations, which are most carefully printed, are from 
photographs taken by the author, and in many cases represent rare 
specimens. The book deserves to have a large sale: 


* «« The Story of the Potter.’’ By Charles F. Binns, With fifty-two illustrations. 


London: Newnes. 1898. 
1* 
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Highland Sheilings and Norwegian Sceters 


IN the rural economy of Scotland and Norway sheilings and sceters 
represent the same branch of pastoral industry, namely, that of 
summer grazings. The Norwegians, however, have their sceters to the 
present day, but the sheilings of the Scottish Highlands are things of 
the past generation. The system common to both countries is that of 
shifting cattle in summer from the low parts of straths and glens or 
fjelds, where the people had or have their arable land and permanent 
habitations, to the hill grazings, which in winter were comparatively 
useless, but at this period became useful and valuable, and where they 
are tended by women and children. This is, perhaps, the settled order 
of pastoral economy among what is termed civilised people and in 
temperate or northern latitudes, but it must be borne in mind that it is 
not universal. In Africa, at the present time, especially in the eastern 
mountain zone, we have pastoral peoples who grow grain and whose 
family seat is on the plateau. In summer these people drive their 
cattle to the fresher low grounds in the valleys, and there the herds are 
tended by their women, children, and slaves. In the one case the cattle 
are sent to the mountain land, in the other to the lower plains, but the 
difference is due to climatic conditions and not to altered conditions of 
rural economy. This habit or custom may indicate that, originally, in 
Norway and the Highlands the country was settled by a race of 
“wanderers.” In Asia Minor, where we find the real Turk, the 
“Yuruk” or wanderer, we also find the summer “yaila,” that is, the 
summer migration to an invariable locality. This habit or instinct is so 
strong that among the newly-settled tribes of Anti-Taurus, a village 
five thousand feet above sea-level, surrounded by deep grass and 
abundant water, will be found abandoned in summer for a valley a 
few hundred feet higher with less pasturage and less water. So strong 
is the habit among the half-settled population that travellers have 
actually found the peasants of Saris camping out in booths and tents not 
two hundred yards from their village. 

Though we speak of sheilings as being peculiar to the Highlands, 
yet it must be borne in mind that the system was common also on the 
Borders and in the hilly districts of other parts of the Lowlands of 
Scotland; and only ended in these districts some generations earlier 
than it did in the North, where some survivals struggled on till about fifty 
years ago. The sceters of Norway, on the other hand, still play an 
important part in the rural economy of that kingdom, and any summer 
visitor will be able to inquire into their working for himself, if he will 
not follow too closely the beaten track of personally-conducted tourists. 
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In one way it is strange to find the same system in these two countries. 
The tract of country that we know as Scotland became one kingdom in 
the reign of David (1124-1152), and since then feudal law has superseded 
Celtic tenures. On the other hand, there is no feudal tenure or principle 
in Norway. The land is held by its owner absolutely, without any 
tenure from king or superior, and the owners have never been subject 
to military service as vassals. The system thus has flourished under 
two forms of land tenure. 

In Norway sceters is a term applied to cabins or huts, and, indirectly 
to the system, a sceter is really a small pitch-pine house, the walls 
formed of undressed pines, and built high up in the mountains, where 
one girl lives during the summer months to tend her cattle and make 
butter and cheese. During the seven or eight months of the Norwegian 
winter the house is unoccupied and all shut up, becoming more or less 
covered with snow. A farm may have its own grazing ground up in the 
mountains and its own sceter, or the cattle may be sent to the common 
grazing grounds, in which case we generally find the sceters in a cluster. 
The women living in these shelters may be the wives or daughters of 
farmers or their female servants. Though the accommodation in these 
summer residences is very poor, yet the people are often well-to-do, and 
you may meet, perchance, in an isolated cabin upon the mountains the 
wife or daughter of a farmer who is, or has been, a member of the 
Storthing or Parliament. As food for the occupants, or as refreshment 
for wayfarers in summer time, there is plenty of good fresh milk, oatcake, 
a sort of cream cheese, some soft stodgy bread, and a particularly 
leathery sort of pancake. These huts are very small, very primitive, and 
well fitted with cupboards. They are generally very clean, though 
some are little better than hovels. Between the farmstead in the vale 
and the sceter up in the mountains, Norwegian farmers produce the 
dairy products in common use by the peasants and others in the 
kingdom. The butter made is fair, but by no means first-rate. The 
most popular cheese is a red sort, globular, and with something of the 
Dutch character. There are really several kinds of native cheese. One 
termed “ pultost” is, we believe, a skim-milk cheese made with caraway 
seeds, but it has-a vile detestable smell. Another, which has no 
particular smell, only a horrible taste, is a brown-brick goat-milk cheese 
of a sweet and gritty type. It is cheese made up in the shape of bricks, 
and done up in silver paper. It is really, we believe, evaporated and 
compressed whey, instead of being a proper cheese. It has also been 
mistaken, we have been informed, for soap by Germans and others, if all 
tales that are told by Norwegians be true. 

The sceters in Norway are likely to remain as part of the farming 
economy of that kingdom for some time. Such-being the case, informa- 
tion regarding the system, and even personal inspection, can, at any time, 
be obtained by those who may be interested in the subject, especially if 
they visit the Scandanavian Peninsula, during the summer months, on 
their holiday tour. It is different with the sheilings in the Highlands. 
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There the system has perished, and its restoration is impossible. The 
present generation know nothing about sheilings or sheiling life, and it 
is only from the few elders still living that we can glean information 
about Highland sheiling life in the olden times. For this reason we 
devote greater attention to the sheilings of our own land than to their 
Norwegian counterpart. In doing so, we have to acknowledge that we 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Duncan Campbell, of Inverness, for the 
particulars and details we are able to place before the reader. Mr. 
Campbell had a boy’s experience of sheiling life, between the years 
1837 and 1841, when the system was in its last stage, but he was born 
and brought up among those who represented sheiling traditions for 
generations, and thus we are carried back to days of yore. He himself 
witnessed the end of the old order and the beginning of the new with 
the Queen’s accession. The word “ Sheiling” comes from the Lowlands, 
the system being usually termed “ Airidh ” and “ Ruighe” throughout the 
Highlands for many centuries, “Sheiling,” we believe, means an 
enclosure in the wilds (sith ann ), while “ Ruighe” is simply a stretch of 
pasture or outrun, and “ Airidh” is the rearing place of young animals. 
They all seem, however, to indicate, to some extent, the nature of the 
place and the system. 

Until the end of the last century, when the reign of black-faced 
sheep commenced, the sheiling system and sheiling industries were 
much the same over the whole country, so that our remarks are not 
restricted to any particular district. Generally, then, we may say that 
throughout the Highlands, up to the close of the eighteenth century, most 
of the old lairds and tenants had double residences. Where there was 
arable land they had their permanent abodes and “toons.” Away up 
on the braes or side glens they had their summer sheiling huts, to which 
women and children were sent with the cattle during several months of 
the year. These summer grazings might be only seven miles away from 
their farmsteads, or they may have been twenty-seven miles distant, and 
even further, from the arable lands, Distance had no qualifying or 
restrictive effect on a sheiling servitude. The extensive sheilings were 
always mostly green grazings, with very few trees or bushes, but some of 
them had fairly large stretches of woodland, and all had large patches of 
heather as long as the system lasted. Besides huts, there were circular 
folds on these sheilings, either in pairs or sometimes in double pairs, 
because milking and cheese-making purposes required that calves, lambs, 
and kids should be kept separate from the mothers. These folds also 
protected the animals from wolves and foxes, the former of which 
disappeared a couple of centuries ago, while the latter were a plague to 
the end of last century. At some sheilings, again, there were many huts 
and folds, and to these resorted, generally, the women, children, and 
cattle of several “bailies” or “toons,” perhaps of a whole barony. 

Throughout the many centuries of the sheiling system cattle formed 
the main stock. Next in importance, for a long time, came goats, 
because they were hardier animals than sheep, and their milk was 
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preferred for cheese-making ; but sheep took a prominent position when 
the home spinning and weaving industry increased, and became a 
marked feature in Highland rural economy. These animals were of 
the old native Highland breed of sheep, and were apparently small 
delicate creatures that required to be housed in winter. They were a 
small species, with white or reddish faces, and they had very fine wool, 
while their mutton was very sweet; but, on the introduction of the 
black-faced variety, the size of carcase (the only object attended to till 
of late) was so very inferior when compared with the black faces that 
the native breed was neglected, and has now died out or been spoiled 
beyond recognition. At the time the old Highland breed predominated 
farmers kept only as many as were sufficient to clothe their families 
and afford them a little mutton, and at this period sheep were considered 
as of little value in this country. The introduction of black-faced 
sheep changed the old pastoral economy of the Highlands. We are told 
that the man who first brought the larch tree to Great Britain was also 
the first to bring black-faced sheep to the Highlands. This was James 
Menzies, of Culdares, who, joining the Mar rising of 1716, had to go 
abroad for his political health, When he returned in 1718, with a full 
pardon, he brought a parcel of larch plants from the Tyrol, some of 
which he planted behind his garden, and some he gave to the Duke 
of Atholl. In 1750, by which date he had settled down as an improving 
laird, he brought some Cheviot sheep and a manager or grieve from the 
Borders to his estate, but neither the sheep nor the man prospered. In 
1760 he ventured again, and imported a flock of Lammermuir or black- 
faced sheep and a manager who knew all about them. The venture was 
successful, as they both prospered and became popular. These sheep 
were wintered on the home farm, and summered on the sheiling land 
which belonged to it. When the success of the importation became 
evident, the laird, in Gaelic, and his manager, in broad Lowland dialect, 
began to preach a new gospel of hill-grazing economy to the tenants, 
who, from the first, had admired the big carcases and the hardihood of 
the black-faced sheep. At that time these sheep were apparently a 
hardier breed and better for foraging through a hard winter than they 
are now. The laird of Culdares did not disturb his tenants nor as much 
as thought of depriving them of their sheiling grazings, but by precept 
and example preached to them that they could make a better use of the 
sheiling grazings than by leaving them with hardly any head of stock 
during five months of the year, if they substituted for the small native 
sheep the big hardy black-faced sheep as their breeding stock. The 
advice given seems to have found favour, but as the stocks of the new 
breed increased it met with feminine opposition. The women raised 
such an outcry about the coarseness of black face wool and the smearing 
which had taken the place of former washes for cleaning the skins of the 
sheep without permanently discolouring the wool, that it had a markedly 
retarding effect on the general adoption of the laird’s plan. Yet they 
gradually increased, and displaced not only the old breed of sheep but 
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the stock of goats, and even cattle, so that in the “Old Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” published in 1791-9, we read of sheep farming 
and sheep farmers, and that in some districts the old native breed of 
sheep had been either adulterated or extirpated. 

To return to the old breed of native sheep as found on the 
sheilings. The ewes were milked every morning, the lambs being . 
separated from them overnight, from the middle of May to about the 
end of June, when the lambs were weaned. After this the ewes 
continued to be milked morning and evening till the end of September, 
being for most part of that time confined all night in narrow folds. As 
to folding and milking, the same rule applied to goats. According to 
Mr. Campbell, in Rannoch, after the kids were weaned, and the cheese- 
making of goat milk got into full swing, people from Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the South used to flock there for the purpose of improving 
their health by drinking the whey, belief in this curative treatment 
being a firm article of faith among the educated people of last century, 
especially with those who suffered from gout. 

When the time arrived for going to the sheilings, there was usually 
a small flitting and a big one. The first was simply preparatory for the 
second, and took place when the spring grass began to sprout freely on 
the hill grazings. Then the young and yeld animals and the horses not 
wanted for farm work were sent up to the sheilings with boys to herd 
them. Men, too, went up to repair and thatch the huts and renew the 
store of peats, The boys who were herding pulled heather, which, when 
packed closely, standing right end uppermost, within board frames or 
borders of stone, on the beaten clay floors, formed good springy 
mattresses for themselves and those to follow. The allotted task of boys 
at sheilings was herding. They had to keep young and yeld stock up 
the corries and hillsides, and to separate below on their different grazings 
the cows and calves. There were few of the lads on sheilings who 
could not milk cows, goats and sheep, but they considered it women’s 
work, and deemed it derogatory to their own sex to help at the milking 
or the making of cheese, although they had no objection to churning. 
As they left early in the morning and came home late, they did not join 
much in the social life of the sheilings. The second flitting was wheu 
the women and children, with all their plenishings and the main stock of 
animals, migrated, and it was the occasion of universal excitement. 
Then was packed, in the light peat carts which looked not unlike big 
baskets on low wheels and hauled by small, hardy and sure-footed 
native horses, such things as milk vessels, churns, cheese presses, pots, 
pans, meal bags, salt arks, rennet apparatus, blankets, clothing, shoes 
and stockings (little used), spinning wheels, spindles and distaffs, flax and 
wool, The men accompanied this flitting to the grazings, but when the 
women and children were settled in their sheiling huts, and they all had 
enjoyed a feast of cream and crowdy, the men returned to the home- 
stead. The farming of arable and meadow lands, raising grain, and 
gathering hay was their allotted portion. But besides farm work, during 
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the sheiling months, and in the absence of their families, they also 
gathered peats, thatched and repaired their houses, tanned leather, and 
made brogues and harness. In the absence of the stock also every bit 
of manure and rubbish about the houses was put into the arable land, so 
that when the animals returned from feeding on the good and clean 
grass of the sheilings they came back to clean winter grazings and to 
purified waters, byres, and farmsteads. Besides farm work, on many 
farms those of the men who were in love (while their sweethearts were 
at the sheilings) soothed their minds by making love songs ; at any rate, 
we have been informed that sheiling love songs are quite a feature in 
Gaelic poetry. 

Until May, when the women went to the sheilings, calves, lambs, 
and kids got most of their mother’s milk. The little butter then made 
was consumed at once or, at least, through the early summer. The 
weaning commenced by the end of May, and the milking continued to 
the end of September. At the sheilings the women, old and young, 
were the busy bees, and did the important work. Milking, cheese- 
making, butter-making, or dairy work in all its forms, took the first 
place in their programme. In the seventeeth and eighteeth centuries 
cheese and butter-making was an industry of great importance, for the 
portion of the rent that was paid in kind included large quantities of 
both, After dairying the work done at the sheilings included the 
spinning of flax and wool, bleaching of webs, and the gathering of 
roots, jherbs, barks and lichens for dyeing, and other plants for 
medicinal purposes, 

The sheiling huts were not much to look at from the outside, but 
they were rather roomy, built of stone, thatched with heather, and 
well constructed for dairying purposes. Recesses, or rather cupboards, 
were built in the thick walls, with flags for shelves, on which the 
vessels containing the milk were placed. Planks were placed at 
intervals across the building from one top of the side wall to the other, 
on which the cheeses taken out of the presses were placed to harden 
and to be partially smoked with the “reek of peats” and of “ birns,” 
or the stalks of heather which had been burned on its ground a year 
or two before. Smoking with peat or heather was regarded essential 
for cheese, just as in our own day it is considered to improve Highland 
whisky that has escaped the unwelcome attention of an Excise officer. 
The chimney was a hole or a barrel with its ends knocked out placed 
in the middle of the roof, and so the smoke circulated well among the 
cheese-bearing planks before it escaped. 

The milk vessels of all descriptions were of hard wood, and many 
of the farmers made their own vessels just as they made their own 
carts and ploughs. As extreme cleanliness was a traditional gospel 
among the cheese and butter-making Highland women of the sheilings, 
to permit any suspicion of sourness about dairy vessels was held as a 
sin by them. The utensils used were all daily scrubbed and scalded 
with hot water, splashed in cold water, and then laid out to dry, and 
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a double set of vessels were always kept, one in use and one sweetening 
and bleaching. The scrubbers were made of the cross-leaved heath, in 
which a special cleansing virtue was seemingly supposed to reside. 
Tall, upright churns were generally used ; the barrel churns, although 
easier to work, were not in favour, as they could not be thoroughly 
purified-by rinsing nor so thoroughly exposed to sun and air. In the 
sheiling days even small tenants had so many milk-giving animals that 
their women could have a good churning of butter three times a week, 
and convert the skimmed milk into curds for cheese every day of the 
week. The old butter makers of the Highland sheilings held that the 
freshness of butter made from long kept cream was spurious, and that 
if salted down, or not soon consumed without being salted, it would go 
to the bad. They did not believe that good butter could be got out 
of clotted, semi-rotten cream, nor that fair cheese could be gut out of 
milk which had been left long to stand before its cream was skimmed 
off. Further, they were as careful about squeezing the butter-milk 
thoroughly out of the butter and the whey out of the curds as they 
were about the sweetness of the cream and skimmed milk and the 
scouring of the dairy utensils. They would not willingly wash even 
newly-churned butter in water from running streams, however pure- 
looking, but preferred water from the coldest hill fountains. These 
sheiling women produced, while the sheiling system lasted, the best fresh 
and salt butter in the world; now, unfortunately, the making of first- 
class butter has become a lost art throughout most parts of the 
Highlands, and Highland cheese-making has suffered relatively as much 
degradation as Highland butter-making. In the sheilings the lowest 
class of cheese made was somewhat superior to the best Gouda, and 
very like it in all qualities, while the best was richer and better than 
the best Stilton. In between these two came a sort of cheddar and 
a goat’s milk cheese. Varieties of cheese were made by blending warm 
cow milk with warm goat and sheep milk; another out of warm 
cow milk alone; another out of sheep milk alone; and another 
out of goat milk alone, the latter having, it is said, “the wildest of 
mountain flavours both to the nose and to the palate.” The cow milk, 
whether skimmed after twenty-four hours or warm from the udder, and 
the goat and sheep blends were turned into curds before they could 
possibly develop any sourness. 

By the commencement of this century the folding and milking of 
sheep had practically come to an end, much to the detriment of the 
best sorts of Highland cheese. But for the first half of the present 
century it was a general custom in the Highlands to gather into fanks 
the black-faced ewes (after the weaning of the lambs) once at least, if 
not twice, to be milked; for the housewives desired to have “weel 
hained kibbocks” of richly-marbled cheese to produce on great 
occasions, Goats for milking and cheese-making purposes lost their 
position in Highland farming economy when black-faced sheep became 
firmly established. 
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Mr. Campbell, in a communication to the Inverness Field Club, 
which is a valuable contribution to the agricultural literature of the 
Highlands, says that the cheese now brought to Inverness market once a 
year “is really disreputably bad in quality, but good in intention.” The 
product produced by crofters’ wives in these days, even when trying their 
best, is stated to be a discredit to a pastoral country. Yet these crofters 
possess an advantage which was not possessed by tenants in the old 
sheiling days. Now, in crofter townships, with roomy grazing-out runs, 
you have security of tenure, subject to the payment of judicial rents. 
Then sheiling tenants could only hold their land for a three years’ term, 
with shifting and sorting and grassum to pay at the end of it. 

Besides dairying and tending cattle the women and girls at the 
sheilings engaged in spinning. Highland women, through long centuries, 
earned much of the money income of their families by selling yarn and 
webs of their own spinning, weaving and dyeing; but almost simul- 
taneously with the conversion of sheilings into sheep farms came the 
collapse of their profitable industry. Most of the flax-spinning was done 
in the sheilings, while most of the wool-spinning was done during the 
winter on the farmsteads. Flax had the preference, because it was a cleaner 
material to deal with, and was the surer source of income, commanding 
better prices than woollen yarns, and when years were bad or prices low 
it filled up gaps in the rent. Most of the wool-spinning and weaving 
was really intended for domestic use solely, and the surplus of it only 
bartered for groceries and other household purposes, Wool-spinning 
was not a sheiling industry like flax, but if there was a call for an outfit 
of blankets for girls that were to get married then the engaged girls, 
helped by mothers and sisters, span the yarn for their blankets in the 
sheiling huts, otherwise it was a homestead industry. The appliances 
used, as long as the old sheiling system remained in full swing, were the 
distaff and spindle, and the big and little wheels. Distaff and spindle 
was used to teach little girls how to draw and twist even threads. The 
old big wheel was retained and used for certain purposes, but most of the 
spinning, both of flax and wool, was done on the little wheel, which, with 
its double and reverse actions and all its adaptations, is one of the most 
perfect of little machines. In the Highlands, flax-spinning died out 
with the close of the sheiling system; and for the Highland women of 
to-day is a lost art. Wool-spinning, however, still lingers on in a 
depressed state for domestic uses. 

We do not enter on the question whether the Highlands have 
benefited from sheep farms taking the place of sheilings, but the 
question naturally arises, Will summer grazings die out in Norway also? 
With us the system has ended, in Norway it exists, and should be 
studied. Mulhall, in his latest work, the “Industries and Wealth of 
Nations,” says “that agriculture in Norway is a declining industry.” 
Considering the very unfavourable climate Norway possesses, it is 
doubtful whether the sceters and summer grazings can be replaced 
profitably with other forms of farming economy. On the other hand, 
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the Highlands would be improved if, through smaller holdings, it could 
carry a more varied and mixed head of stock than it does at present, 
and, perhaps, even increase its arable area. When our markets are 
stocked with butter from Denmark how is it none comes from the 
Highlands, where the dairy industry was most successful for long 
centuries, and where it was conducted under the most favourable 
conditions and with great care and skill? Once upon a time butter 
made in the Highlands beat that of Denmark, France, and Holland in 
their own markets. The days of yore are forgotten, and now we are 
beaten on our own ground by these countries. 


R. HEDGER ,WALLACE. 


English Masques 


‘ Back with your peddling poetry to the stage, 
This is the money-got, mechanic age,”’ 


might be the utterance of any disappointed nineteenth century scribe, 
and it goes to prove that certain sordid principles governed the England 
of Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones as surely as they do the England of to-day. 
It was inthe “ Expostulation with Inigo Jones” that the great playwright 
and poet thus denounced his times, saw beneath the insult of having his 
art put aside by the claims of “ slit deal,” “ painting and carpentry.” 

There is much that is fascinating in the history of the masque, 
which seems to have once taken the place of our modern ballet, although 
never performed in a theatre. A learned Jesuit of the seventeenth 
century describes these masques as ballets, and they had, undoubtedly, 
common features, both employing “elaborate stage apparatus and 
splendid costumes,” with speeches, singing, and dancing. Any one who 
is interested in the subject will find a store of information in the 
Introduction to “ English Masques,” now issued from the “ Warwick 
Library.”* The series should prove valuable to students. 


* « Warwick Library of English Literature.’’ Edited by C. H. Harford, Litt.D. 
‘* English Masques.’’ With an Introduction by Herbert Arthur Evans. Blackie and 
Sons, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C.; Glasgow, and Dublin. 3s. 6d. 











The Literary Life of Edinburgh II. 


PERHAPS the most striking feature of Edinburgh society at that time 
was its intellectualism. Much strong and sound thought circulated at 
these free, delightful supper parties, contributed equally by men and 
women. Smith complained that the conversation ran too much to 
disputation and dialectic, insisting that many of the young ladies in 
Edinburgh did even their love-making in a metaphysical way. “I 
overheard,” he says, “a young lady of my acquaintance, at a dance in 
Edinburgh, exclaim, in a sudden pause of the music, ‘What you say, 
my lord, is very true of love in the aibstract, but’—here the fiddlers 
began fiddling furiously, and the rest was lost.” 

This fault of which Sydney complained probably owed something 
to his wit, as well as to the little peculiarities of the young ladies of 
Edinburgh. That there was, however, a great deal of sententiousness 
and pompous parade of intellectualism, we have good proof in a curious 
custom which prevailed at this time. At dinner or supper parties, each 
guest, lady or gentleman, was expected, was indeed required, to furnish 
what was called a “ sentiment”—that was, a moral reflection of one kind 
or another. Naturally enough, this was a disquieting demand for the 
timid and unready ; and in spite of there being a large number of stock 
“sentiments” available, such as “May the distractions of the evening 
bear the reflection of the morning,” the inexorable demand for a “ senti- 
ment” was often a source of much confusion and distress. It is told of 
one of the guests at such a gathering, that his turn came, and found him 
without any reflection, and, after much writhing and agonising under the 
collective eye of the assembly, the unfortunate man managed to stammer 
forth, “ The reflection of the moon in the calm bosom of the lake.” 

It is not very probable that such a custom would have originated in 
any country but Scotland, and it is sure enough that it would not have 
long survived anywhere else. . 

“There has always been in Edinburgh,” says Professor Masson, “a 
free under-current of speculative opinion, a tough, traditional scepticism, 
a latitude of jest at things clerical and presbyterian. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century no city in Britain sheltered such a quantity of 
cosy infidelity.” We question the statement very much. Be that as 
it may, however, there was certainly at that time much vigour and 
independence of thought and speech. 

The debating societies, of which the “Speculative,” in connection 
with the University, founded in 1764, was the chief, had bred among the 
members habits of independent thinking and free and fearless debate. 
This critical spirit, which had not yet found or made organs for itself, 
permeated the community. 
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Nor was this originality of thought confined to young men. At 
the close of the century, there lived in the Old Town, mostly in the 
Canongate, a race of old ladies—a delightful set, strong-headed, warm- 
hearted, high-spirited, merry even in solitude, resolute, indifferent to 
the modes of the modern world, adhering to their own ways, so as to 
stand out like primitive rocks above modern society. They belonged to 
good old Scottish families, and were intensely Scottish in their language 
and habits. They were an important element in the life of the city, and 
exercised a salutary and delightful influence, being as caustic and 
unsparing in their speech as they were kindly in their thought 
and action. 

Many are the anecdotes that are told concerning them. One of 
the most remarkable, Sophia Johnston, of the Hilton family, evidently 
inherited her originality from her father, for he, in order to see how she 
would turn out if left to herself, gave her no education whatever. 

Sophia, thus cut off from ordinary sources of occupation, made 
herself a good carpenter and blacksmith, even shoeing horses occasionally 
till after middle life. When she became a woman she taught herself to 
read and write, and developed very good powers of intellect, so that her 
opinions, bluntly and forcibly expressed as they were, were deferentially 
accepted by men of high intellectual standing. Her dress was as peculiar 
as her character. When out of doors she wore a man’s hat, and even 
when within a garment like a man’s great coat, buttoned from the chin 
to the ground, thick worsted stockings, and strong shoes with brass 
clasps. And in this attire she sat in any drawing-room and at any 
table, amidst all the fashion and aristocracy of the land, and was 
welcomed and respected. 

It is told of another of these old ladies, that once, when an audacious 
and rash young clergyman ventured to disagree with her on some point 
of theology, she drew herself up stiffly, and said, with scathing emphasis, 
“Ye speak, sir, as if the bible had just newly come out.” One more 
incident ere we bid these charming old ladies farewell. It is told of the 
mother of Sir David Dundas. One day her granddaughter was reading 
a newspaper to her, and came to a paragraph in which a lady’s reputation 
suffered rather severely through the Prince Regent, by remarks passed 
by himself. The old dame of eighty sprang to her feet, brandishing her 
silver-topped cane furiously, and exclaimed “ The villain, does he kiss, 
and syne tell.” 

An amusing story is told of another of these old ladies in the 
Canongate and a dream she had of heaven. One morning she said to a 
friend, “ Eh, what a dismal dream I had last nicht—it was maist 
gruesome, I dreamt I was in heaven, o’ a’ place on earth; and the 
whole piace was crowded wi’ stark naked weans, And ye ken I never 
could abide bairns. Eh, but it was a dismal dream.” 

In 1786 we get an interesting little glimpse of the two men who 
were to be the twin-lights, one creative, the other critical, of the giant 
epoch of literature in Edinburgh. It was in the winter of that year that 
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Burns, the famous Kilmarnock edition of whose poems had _ been 
published in July, made his memorable visit to Edinburgh. In the 
house of Dr. Adam Ferguson, the historian of Rome, Burns happened 
to inquire the name of the author of some lines on a print which he had 
been inspecting. Nobody knew except one pale, lame boy, who, too 
modest to speak the name himself, whispered it to a friend near, who 
repeated it to Burns. The boy was Walter Scott. 

About the same time, during this visit of Burns to the capital, 
another boy stood in the High Street, and stared at the striking figure of 
the poet. This was the boy who afterwards criticised and censured him 
so pitilessly—Francis Jeffrey. 

Many of the biographers of Burns seem to imply, many of them 
indeed say it outright, that this visit of Burns to Edinburgh had a bad 
effect upon him, and made him discontented with his humbler state at 
home. We cannot for a moment think so. Burns was far too manly, 
and had too much insight, to be greatly affected by the enthusiasm of 
the passing hour. He himself best settles this matter, once for all, in a 
letter to a friend near Kilmarnock, in which he says: 


‘* Novelty may attract the attention of mankind awhile—to it I owe my present 
fame—but I see the time not far distant when the popular tide, which has borne me 
to a height of which I am, perhaps, unworthy, shall recede, and leave me a barren 
waste of sand to descend at my leisure to my former station. I had been at a good 
deal of pains to form a just, impartial estimate of my intellectual powers before I 
came here; I have not added, since I came to Edinburgh, anything to the account, 
and I trust I shall take every atom of it back to my shades, the coverts of my 
unnoticed, early years.’ 


In the year 1802 party feeling ran very high in Scotland ; and in 
Edinburgh there was actual house-to-house battle between the firmly- 
rooted old Scottish Toryism, which had received so overpowering a 
blow in the downfall and expulsion from power of Dundas, and the new 
Scottish Whiggism, which claimed most of the rising younger men in 
Edinburgh, with the notable exception of Scott. 

The required party standard was raised by the young Whigs. 
Sydney Smith states its origin in his own characteristic way : 


‘‘ Towards the end of my residence in Edinburgh, Brougham, Jeffrey, and 
myself happened to meet in the eighth or ninth storey or flat in Buccleuch Place, 
the then elevated residence of Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up a 
review. This was acceded to with acclamation. The motto I proposed for the 
review was—‘ We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.’”’ 


But this was too near the truth to be admitted. 

The time was ripe for a new publication, for there was an utter 
absence of enlightened public opinion. Consequently, the 1oth of 
October, 1802, saw the first appearance of the “Edinburgh Review,” of 
which, after the first few numbers, Jeffrey, who had been one of the most 
energetic of its promoters, assumed control. 

Archibald Constable was the publisher. He seemed to his amazed 
fellow-citizens to have passed almost at one step from being a boy in 
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Hill, the bookseller’s shop, to an enterprising publisher. Constable saw 
his opportunity, and took immediate advantage of it. He came forward 
with such liberal and unheard of terms for a review, an article, a poem, 
that he tempted out all the talent that lurked in Edinburgh, and very 
soon made the capital a literary mart, famous among strangers and the 
pride and glory of its own citizens. Edinburgh, from 1802 to 1832, is 
often called the Edinburgh of Walter Scott. His authorship began in a 
peculiar and accidental way enough. He made a translation from the 
German of Biirger’s “ Lenore,” and this translation he had made into a 
little book, daintily printed and bound. From this he stepped into the 
“Border Minstrelsy,” gaily scouring the country in search of old 
ballads. 

His first original poem, “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” was written 
at the suggestion of one of the ladies of the house of Buccleuch, who told 
him the story of the Elfin page, and begged him to make a ballad of it. 

Thus casually, and lightly, and naturally did Scott step into 
literature. His original poem, published in 1805, was an immediate and 
complete success, and disclosed to him at once his power and his field. 
The start made, he proceeded rapidly and with ever-increasing success, 
so that his poetical work threw a literary splendour over the city. 

Opinion was much divided as to the superiority of Scott’s poetry or 
his talk. He is described as being “most striking and delightful in 
society, where the halting limb, the burr in the throat, the heavy cheeks, 
the high Goldsmith forehead, unkempt locks, and general plainness of 
appearance, Scottish accent, and stories and sayings, all graced by gaiety, 
simplicity and kindness, made an enjoyable combination.” 

If we are to form our estimate of Scott’s character from the loving 
delineation of John Gibson Lockhart, we must conclude that among the 
splendid works of the great enchanter there was none greater or nobler 
than himself. Scott’s career as a novelist began as unexpectedly, and 
with as little premeditation, as his poetical. 

He conceived the idea, by a passing impulse, of writing a prose 
story on the events of the Rebellion of 1745. He showed the MSS. toa 
friend, who read it, and strongly advised the author not to attempt story 
writing. 

Scott accordingly tossed the MSS. into a drawer, and there it lay 
neglected, till he discovered it some years later, when he was looking for 
fishing tackle. He read it over again, and thought it not so bad as his 
friend had said. The result was that in 1814 “Waverley” appeared. It 
was received with a burst of enthusiasm and delight. 

In 1826 Constable’s house stopped payment; and the failure of 
the firm of Ballantyne, in which Scott was involved for a very large 
sum, followed immediately after. Scott’s friends in the Parliament 
House offered to unite and give him what assistance they could to help 
to clear off his awful debt. He was deeply moved by the offer, in which 
opponents as well as friends united. But “No,” he said, “this right 
hand shall work it all off”; and the result of his literary efforts from 
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January, 1826, to January, 1828, brought close on £40,000 to his 
creditors, 

Francis Jeffrey made a good second to Scott in the literary history 
of Edinburgh at that time ; and with his sharp look and manner, with 
few anecdotes and no stories, delighting in the interchange of thought 
and speculation, formed a great contrast to him. 

In 1815 Jeffrey was at the height of his fame. No unofficial house 
in Scotland has had a greater influence on literary and political opinion 
than his. He had his little faults and foibles, but withal he was a 
brilliant thinker and powerful critic. He had a thorough scorn of 
mystification either in men or books, 

Carlyle speaks in a very kindly way of Jeffrey, though you feel the 
little sneer in such a remark as “ Jeffrey had much the habit of flirting 
about with women, especially pretty women, all in a weakish, most 
dramatic, and wholly theoretic way (his age now fifty gone),” ete, 

That Jeffrey could enjoy himself in a thoroughly simple and natural 
sort of way, is indicated in the report we have of a dinner in the 
Assembly Rooms, in George Street, which was held in honour of Burns. 
Jeffrey’s attitude towards Burns had, at least, considerably modified by 
this time, so we are not surprised to find him at such a gathering. 
Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” author of many beautiful lyrics, was 
there, and acted as one of the croupiers. Dr. Morris, a Welsh physician, 
who was on a visit to Edinburgh, and who describes the scene, tells us 
he sang a Scottish song, the author of which he did not know. Hogg 
listened with growing excitement, edging his way nearer the singer, till at 
the close he seized his hand and exclaimed “ Od, sir, Od, Dr. Morris, 
I wrote that song when I was a herd on Yarrow, and little did I think 
ever to live to hear an English gentleman sing it.” 

And so the full, hearty, glorious swing of jollity went on, hearts 
growing warmer, and heads not wiser, till communion of spirit had 
melted into confusion of spirits. One president gave way to another, till 
Patrick Robertson, who was the third or fourth, “ made speeches, which, 
unlike epic poems, had neither beginning, middle, nor end ; sang songs 
in which music was not; proposed toasts in which meaning was not.” 
And the end of it all is not quite clear. 

There were never many women of literary propensity or ability in 
Edinburgh. Mrs. Brunton, Mrs, Johnstone, and Miss Ferrier had 
published novels. Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, authoress of “ The 
Cottagers of Glenburnie,” a charming book; Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, 
authoress of “ Letters from the Mountains” ; Lady Nairne, the writer of 
the “ Laird o’ Cockpen,” and the still more popular “ Land o’ the Leal,” 
shared the honours of this period, and, despite the smallness of their 
means, their literary conversational gatherings were highly popular. 

In the beginning of 1817 the first number of the “ Scotsman” news- 
paper appeared. When it started it was published only once a week, 
and took only literary advertisements. It soon attained a very large 
circulation, and exercised considerable influence. 
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The only monthly periodical at this time was the old “Scots 
Magazine.” Constable changed its title and structure, and William 
Blackwood, an active and enterprising bookseller, caught the opening 
for a new venture. It became “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and was soon 
a powerful organ. The famous “Noctes Ambrosianae” of Wilson 
(Christopher North) long enlivened its pages. These were a series of 
scenes supposed to have occurred in a tavern in Register Street, kept by 
one Ambrose. It is a singular and delightful outpouring of criticism 
and politics, descriptions of feeling, character, and scenery, in prose and 
verse, maudlin eloquence and wild fun. 

Wilson himself was one of the most remarkable looking men in the 
city, and has been described as looking “like a fine Sandwich Islander 
who had been educated in the Highlands.” 

Cariyle’s share in the literary life of Edinburgh was not a very large 
one. In 1820 he was discovered by Sir David Brewster, and was 
employed by him on the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which Brewster had 
begun to edit in 1810. In 1820 George IV. paid a visit to Edinburgh, 
an event which is not of much importance to us, save as it illustrates the 
different characters of two of Edinburgh’s greatest men. Scott was 
greatly excited over the event, and took a large share in the preparations 
and the decorations in honour of it, and played his part in the pageantry 
and enjoyed the bustle and the stir. Carlyle, with his fierce democratic 
feelings, fled for a week to Annandale, to be quite out of sight and 
hearing of all the foolishness and empty show. 

An anecdote relating to this journey must not be forgotten. On 
his way to Annandale he put up for the night at a little country inn. 
The partitions were thin, and in the room next to him a woman suffering 
from toothache, or some other pain, groaned ceaselessly, so that she 
“murdered sleep” for poor Carlyle. He knocked on the partition'as 
an intimation to her that she was disturbing his rest, but this had no 
effect. So at last he shouted—* For God’s sake, woman, can you not 
cease that groaning? If anything can be done for you, though it be to 
ride ten miles in the dark for a doctor, say so, and it shall be done. 
If not, endeavour to compose yourself.” The rebuke was effectual, 
and the groaning ceased. So like Carlyle; and the last touch is very 
characteristic. 

In 1827 he formed his memorable acquaintance with Jeffrey, and 
thereafter, by contributions to the “Edinburgh Review” and other 
periodicals, his prospects became much brighter. He also became 
acquainted with Sir William Hamilton, then Professor of Logic, whom 
he had previously admired from a distance, often, as he tells us himself, 
watching the light in Hamilton’s window, and thinking of the earnest 
philosopher at work within that lighted room. One other frequent 
visitor at the Carlyle’s house in Comely Bank was that most fascinating 
and most graceful of writers, De Quincey, whose sojourn in the northern 
city was chequered in the extreme. 
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Carlyle, in his own grim way, thus speaks of this altogether 
remarkable man as he knew him in 1827 :— 

‘He is one of the smallest men you ever in your life beheld, but with a most 
gentle and sensible face, only that the teeth are destroyed by opium, and the little 
bit of an underlip projects like a shelf. He speaks with a slow, sad, and soft 
voice, in the politest manner I have almost ever witnessed, and with great graceful- 
ness and sense, were it not that he seems decidedly given to prosing. Poor little 
fellow, it might soften a very hard heart to see him so courteous, yet so weak 
and poor, tottering home with his two children to a miserable lodging-house, 
and writing all day for that prince of donkeys, the proprietor of ‘The Saturday 
Post.’ ”’ 

We must not forget, as belonging to the latter part of our fourth 
period, Hugh Miller, eminent in journalism, but far more widely known 
in connection with geological science ; Dr. Thomas Chalmers, a gifted 
and voluminous writer, but a genius for organisation, and one of the 
greatest pulpit orators of modern times ; and the brothers William and 
Robert Chambers, who, against tremendous odds, fought their way to 
the front rank of journalism, and have left a name, not less renowned 
for integrity and goodness, than for literary judgment and remarkable 
business talent. 

As links between the fourth period and our own day, we can only 
name Dr. John Brown, who for many years was one of the most 
distinguished and best-loved literary men in Edinburgh, and whose 
inimitable sketch of “Rab and his Friends” is known wherever the 
English language is spoken ; John Stuart Blackie, the man of the plaid 
and stick, the poet, philosopher, and educationalist ; and another, whose 
name is worthy to stand among the many who have brought honour to 
their fatherland by their genius and their partriotism—a very king in 
the realm of letters—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

And with Stevenson we reach the end of our survey, though not the 
end of our subject. The literary life of Edinburgh is not ended, but the 
life of the present is a story for the future. 

There are not wanting many who tell us that the literary glory of 
Edinburgh has died out, that kings of thought and princes of poesy 
tread her streets, and adorn her law courts, and thunder from her 
pulpits, and speak from her professional chairs, with voice that reaches 
far beyond her bounds, no more. 

The past is past, and it produced great giants. We know them, 
know their height, their power, their achievement. But how unjust to 
measure our growing men against those whom death has stretched and 
time has measured. 

We revere the mighty dead, but our hope is in those whose last 
word has not been spoken, and in those whose first word has yet to be 
written, In the historic and sacred graveyards of old Edinburgh rest 
many of her great sons, but in her streets, among the living, who can tell 
that we do not brush heedlessly by some Scott whom happy fortune has 
not yet led into his kingdom, some Carlyle frowning out upon the world 


from beneath his load of thought. 
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Edinburgh has every requirement for the centre of a Scottish litera- 
ture, with her grand historic objects and grander associations, with her 
stirring and varied memories and her unquestioned power ; but she does 
not recognise her possibility, neither does she make provision for those 
who might make her glorious, 

Are these not times that can produce great men as well as the time 
gone by? Or, is it that now and then great men come, and make their 
times great? History answers “Yes” to both. The mighty in literature 
are those who translate the feeling of their time and of their nation into 
thought and give it to the world. : 

They are the product of their time, but the shapers of it also, for 
they give it a new impetus, and a new direction. 

Scotland is ripe for a revival of Scottish literature, a national 
literature that shall embody the spirit that animates Scotsmen, the spirit 
that has made Scotland what it is. 

The genius of Scottish literature is something far other and some- 
thing far greater than a happy trick of the vernacular; something far 
wider than local sentiment and thought, whether these be accurately 
produced or no. 

True Scottish literature needs the ancient capital for a foster-mother 
to give it dignity, and to call forth its best and richest power, and 
Edinburgh is well fitted for the task. But Edinburgh must tempt them 
to her by her provision for them; she must make room for proud, 
philosophic thought that knows its worth and will not truckle nor 
scramble for place ; she must prepare a hearty welcome for the shy muse 
of poesy that plays like a sunbeam around and above its common life 
and with sudden, striking ray pierces into the heart of it. 

Then shall her old-time glory be regilded, and she shall make it 


clear that— 
‘‘The present moves attended 
By all of brave, and excellent, and fair 
That made the past time splendid.’ 


A. H. Moncur SIME, 














His Cipher-Note 


HUSH, my children ; I must tell the world a story. 

The average man of speculative and competitive commerce goes 
through life like a tomcat amongst the wild flowers that grow by a 
hedge, seeing nothing of the beauty that surrounds him, but seeking 
only to slay. Not one in a thousand of such has a remnant left (if, 
indeed, generations of commercial ancestors transmitted to them such 
virtues) of conscience, truth, or honour of a kind the world should exalt. 
They are soldiers in a sordid fight. 

But This Man, strange to say, had not managed to rid himself com- 
pletely of conscience, and although he knew right well that it is an evil 
possession in the commercial world, and although, too, he tried his best to 
crush it and to forget its existence, the gods said “ No,” and the remnant 
remained. But, curiously enough, for the least conscience is apt to ruin 
business, the remnant could not prevent This Man from prospering, 
until he did one deed in heroic spite of the conscience. To be sure, it 
was a deed quite honourable amongst his kind. To be sure, he but 
seized an opportunity to profit at the expense of another. And to be sure, 
This Man did not dream—rather, he did not pause to think about the 
matter—that the deed would bring his dearest friend—for such men have 
friends amongst their kind—to commercial grief. The march he stole on 
his friend appeared at the time trifling, and it greatly astonished This 
Man when he heard that the advantage gained had in some way unstrung 
the friend, who already had wrought his body from a comfortable resting 
place for a soul to a parched ligament threaded by a million fire-worms 
of tingling nerves. Perhaps originally there had been no soul. However 
that may be, the truth remains that after the friend had struggled on for 
a few feverish years, he happily went mad, and continued to count guineas 
as good as golden ones, although their yellow glint is nowhere to be 
seen but in a maniac’s brain. This he did for many years secure 
behind iron bars, and had the great joy to know, when he tossed upon 
his death-bed, that underneath the floor were piled, one above the other, 
bags of gold. But to go back. 

Now, as the devil had it the misplaced conscience became absurdly 
active. This Man heard tell that his friend had been enticed into a close 
carriage to be carted away, screaming in a voice that was the voice of no 
human being, and the glare of the friend’s eyes came to This Man in his 
dreams, and he could not rest, for it stayed with him. This Man first 
tried to forget by plunging the deeper into what he was pleased to call 
“work,” but it was of no avail. Next he endeavoured to help the wife of the 
mad man, for she had a young family on her hands and a scorched heart 
in her breast. But even in this he found himself unable to succeed, for 
do what he might her circumstances continued to decline. All things 
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went amiss with her, and still she would not touch their offerings, for she 
had pride. This Man neglected his own business, but nevertheless 
prospered. Everything turned to goid for him, although he had lost all 
care for the accumulation of the metal. But when he attempted to put 
a good thing in the way of the wife it faded to nothing even as it left his 
hand. 

Honours fell to This Man, and on many an evening he sat at the 
head ofa spacious board. But when he looked to his right and saw seated 
by his side a bejewelled lady, her cheeks pink with the good health she 
enjoyed, and her bosom pleasantly panting from the pride of place she 
held and the glass of wine she had sipped, and when he felt the warm, 
redolent atmosphere that came from her sweep its wing against his cheek, 
the horrible remnant would turn his thoughts to the worse-than-widow 
who sat alone in a house that had never been home to her husband. His 
ribs took on good aldermanic fat until you could not have laid hands 
upon a finer example of greasy prosperity. Greasy prosperity indeed 
was the goal for which he had striven, and he should have been happy 
amongst his kind but for the accursed remnant. I think it worried him 
the more that not a soul knew he it was that had done the business-deed 
—(let it not be supposed for a moment that it was more dishonourable 
than is done a million times a day by respectable folk in the great city) — 
that had checked the onward march of his friend towards the goal of all 
business men—to wit, greasy prosperity. 

The day came when This Man heard that a son of his friend had 
been laid by the heels and awaited trial. Dark days had put a brand on 
the boy’s heart, and across his brain was a smear of vice. The boy, 
standing in the dock, gazed about him with the expression of a convinced 
parasite and pariah. This Man read the lad’s face, and a horror came 
upon him. He waited at the prison on the day when the gates were to 
vomit the boy into the world again, and he took him home. But the 
smear was not to be erased, and the prison re-swallowed the youth ; this 
time to suck his humanity and manhood quite out of him, and to finally 
suppress everything good that was in him at his origin, and to whet his 
cunning and increase his cruelty by being cruel and cunning to him. So 
his mother, poor soul, broke her heart, and, thank a good God! she died, 
while still the father continued to count the fiend-gold amongst the mad. 
Besides this, too, the daughter—she was a handsome girl, indeed, and 
remembered old days of affluence well—disappeared from the West End 
shop where she earned almost enough to keep herself cleanly clad by 
putting on her perfect form resplendent dresses that their buyers, the 
wives and daughters of the greasily prosperous, might see how gracefully 
the silk folds fell. This Man stopped his carriage before the shop to 
enquire. No; the girl had taken nothing away. No, they would not 
make complaint ; but, no, they really could not think of having her back 
again, They were truly sorry ; for although occasionally rather austere 
and silent in her bearing towards her superiors, still she was a becoming 
young woman, but it was now quite out of the question, for the shop was 
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a shop for the respectable. That she could be in no want he early 
learned, for he saw her slap past him one afternoon driving a dog-cart 
that flashed a myriad glints of sunshine from its whirling wheels. He 
thought it wondrous strange that the look of her mother was on her face— 
for she had had a good mother. 

Next there came a day when This Man heard that his friend had 
peered between his clenched fingers to satisfy himself that no one had 
filched from him the precious metal, and, satisfied, had set his eyes into 
their last stare. The remaining son, on the conviction of his brother 
and the death of his mother, had sold what little property the family 
possessed, and departed from them that knew him. There was nothing 
now for This Man to do but to try to forget. It is harassing work ; and 
in a flame of financial prosperity and abundant almsgiving he died. 

The Soul sat on the bed beside its great body, and It said : “ Now, at 
length, for me my sin has ended for ever. I will go.” But still It sat on 
the edge of the bed and bit the blue ends of its ghost-fingers. When 
the coarse undertaker men came in It glanced towards them impatiently, 
and moved over to a window to peer out into the street through a chink 
in the blinds. The men at last gone, It moodily took a seat on the foot 
of the coffin, and paid no whit of attention to those that wept. This Soul 
occasionally glanced over its shoulders—you would almost think its 
glance was one of fear—and then It fell to biting its finger tips once 
more. “I cannot leave the earth with this sin upon me. I must wait 
till the last trace of my bad deed has disappeared. I fear ’twill be a 
lonely time to wait, but wait I must. I cannot face those that have gone 
before without I have clean hands. I will wait; I will wait and trust in 
God’s mercy to quicken my release.” So It sat uncomfortably upon 
the beautiful wreaths ; It smelt at the lilies, and no scent came to satisfy 
It. It pressed its cheeks on the mosses on top of the coffin in which lay 
Its body, but no cool touch satisfied its feelings, and It jolted its way to 
the dreary churchyard, all the while watching the procession of carriages 
writhe along the busy streets and perfumed highways, following the 
hearse like the folds of a mighty serpent. I fear me it was the glance of 
a cynic It cast upon the gathering, for The Soul knew the folk to be of 
its own kind. 

When the sexton had spanked the earth to a heap, brown and 
oblong, and had relaid the sod, until the grave was checkered over like 
patchwork, and had pitched the wreaths into a rich pile, The Soul took 
its seat at the head of the mound to keep a long watch. It sat with 
elbows on knees and feet spread wide, and It held its head on its hands 
and gazed down to where, on the turf, all things pertaining to the deed 
The Man who was now The Soul had done, lay portrayed in clear-cut 
miniature. To one side were the graves of its friend and his wife, the sod 
transparent, so that The Soul saw the two ry a sweet sleep, and It 
knew that the giving up of their spirits had brought to their bodies 


ineffable rest. But before It, working away like white ants, were the 
three on whose conduct and development in life The Soul believed 
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rested its peace and hope. The thoughts of one, It saw plainly, were 
growing worse with each day’s end, for he toiled on a bleak moor at 
work which brought him no thanks, nor pride, nor place, nor any reward, 
and he was caged, infinitely worse caged than a tiger, for they were bone 
and flesh of his own that kept the shackles on him, and not the will of a 
superior creation. Besides, he had a human brain, which alone knows the 
degradation of captivity. But from some cause The Soul took but little 
interest in the convict. It seemed to know that all the evil the deed. 
could do in that direction had already been accomplished, and that there 
was need for no worry on the score, for it knew the sum total of the deed 
on the man. Fora time it watched with great interest the second son. 
He had a wife and two small children, and each morning took train to 
the city, and—well, his thoughts soon became as fettered as were his 
actions, for he served a master to live, and so many of his life hours 
became so many loaves of bread. The Soul soon ceased to watch his 
movements, but simply noted that as his children reached an age when 
they could earn a shilling or two for their hard-wrought parents, they 
were sent out to serve, and at length became trustworthy human 
machines. “ Why waste time in that direction?” said The Soul. “This 
man’s progeny can neither make nor mar, they sow for another and reap 
for another. Their lives are spent on keeping their lives. Their whole 
scheme of existence is to scheme how to live till the morrow, so that they 
may scheme to live till the day that follows the morrow. Neither great 
virtue nor great sin may be looked for.” So The Soul turned its 
attention to the girl. 

By this time the baby had been born, a sturdy little fellow, but 
headstrong and imperious. “There lies my danger,” said The Soul. 
“I fear his works. I wish the mother would not fondle him so.” The 
father, a great man in the State, was wifeless, and childless, too, but for 
this little babe, and as the years passed the father’s love for the boy 
increased with his decreasing respect for the mother. She, sad soul, 
after setting the child sturdily on his feet, was cast off alike by father 
and son—for the whole of this lapse is borne by the woman—and was 
hurried, by the terrible process of gradation that obtains in Christian 
lands, from the West, which is Kensington, by way of Regent 
Street and the Strand, to the East, that is Ratcliff Highway, and at 
length, degraded almost out of semblance to womankind, she one cold 
night drew her ragged shawl the tighter round her shoulders, and, 
hurrying away to find the Thames, she found the Styx, for Charon 
waits for many souls at Wapping Old Stairs. So, at last, she was off 
The Soul’s soul. How It wished that she had taken her little boy with 
her into the rolling flood and the dark. 

But the boy grew and prospered as only grow and prosper children 
of the Devil. To what dizzy heights a man can mount whose conscience 
allows him to use as stepping stones the bodies of his fellow creatures! 
The boy, wholly the son of his father, early learned indifference to 
others’ sufferings or happiness. He had a strong head and no heart, 
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so grew to a polished fiend, and by politely crushing the heart out of 
a man here and the soul out of a woman there, he rapidly came to great 
estate and high honours ; and, the reins of government securely in his 
hands, his black heart dictated the lines that brought war upon the 
land. Two mighty nations flew to the sword, and one, getting the 
upper hand in the butchering, dipped its arms to the elbows in the life- 
blood of its neighbour, and laved the gore over its head until its locks 
ran red. As vicious flames spring up in a thousand places at once 
amongst withered grass when a great conflagration rages, The Soul saw 
the world enveloped in a mighty glare of crime—crimes of poverty and 
distress, crimes of luxury and affluence and revenge. The Soul clasped 
its hands to its eyes, but could not shut from its senses the reflection of 
the consuming fire. God! how the effects of the business-trick had 
grown! 

After a time The Soul’s sometime habitation powdered, and the 
particles were scattered to the four winds of heaven. There was, 
therefore, no need for The Soul to sit where once had been the grave- 
yard, so It quitted the spot, and, betook itself, shivering, to the top of a 
lonely mountain, to await the end of all things. And, ages having 
passed, one day, when the world swarmed with men and women, busy at 
love and labour, and laughter and dispute, and prayer and play, there 
burst upon the world, from incomprehensible space, an overwhelming 
gust of inexorable heat, so blasting that in the space of a moment man 
and matter were consumed to cinders. On the heels of this wave a 
gigantic splash of withering light smote creation, whilst God’s limitless 
universe reeled with the crash of an exploding sun, and instantly the 
whole was swallowed up by ineffable blackness, for where had swung 
the life-giving sun was nothing now but cold space. The hand of 
everlasting death fell upon the black cinder of the world that staggered 
on, hopelessly seeking a new heart and centre, and ice lay piled from 
mountain top to mountain top, and the only light that shone was when 
a glassy surface caught a glint of a far-off star. 

The Soul alone clung in terror to the mountain top. “Oh, why did 
I not go on the wings of the moment that freed me from my coarse 
accursed body? Now I dare not go, for untold millions wait for me 
there to point a finger as I approach.” 

And through blackness indescribable and silence dismal and 
unpitying, the core of the world staggers on; and, crouching upon its 
icy surface, a puff of whiteness in the dark, afraid to look up, The Soul 
spins on for ever. 

A true story, my children; a true story. 


Ancus EvAN ABBOTT. 
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How the Outs Can Become the Ins 


“ABOVE all, no programme!” Such, according to his published 
reminiscence, was the sum of the advice given by Lord Beaconsfield 
to the present Laureate when the latter was embarking on some new 
literary enterprise. The pithy precept is likely to have been in the 
minds of some politicians on the other side during the deliberations for 
Liberal reconstruction that have been going forward and that are not 
yet at an end. The leader of the Opposition knew Disraeli well in 
private life ; he might, if he were minded, cap Mr. Austin’s recollection 
with others to the same effect ; for, and especially on matters of party 
discipline, with no one did Lord Beaconsfield discuss Parliamentary 
subjects more freely than with Sir William Harcourt. 

As regards tactical movements and political equipment of every 
kind, the Ministerial policy of the coming Session probably will be found 
to do more for the organisation of the Opposition than any number 
of conferences, provincial or metropolitan. When one reads of the 
unanimous adoption of measures for changing the electoral franchise 
or suppressing the House of Lords, more responsible readers might 
fancy themselves conning the “ Hansard” of a Kensington or Hamp- 
stead “House of Commons,” or some such other magniloquent, 
but not authoritative, assemblage. In itself, all this may be admirable ; 
to carry it into effect there is wanted, not only a party, but a party 
which is in a majority. Some well-wishers to Liberalism doubt whether 
even the first of these conditions is realised to-day. The most sanguine 
of the number has not yet fixed a date when the second postulate can be 
counted on. It was a favourite saying with Lord Palmerston that 
practical politics do not go beyond the day after to-morrow. 

If this were true under the old ten-pounders, much greater must be 
its truth in the days of household franchise. The policy of anticipating 
one’s opponents, which is that of “dishing the Whigs,” only expressed 
in a newer phrase, received its latest illustration some half dozen years 
ago, when free education was established by the Tories, on the official 
plea that they were less likely than their opponents to bungle such a 
measure, and that if it were to be done at all “’twere well it was well 
done.” But, even on this argument, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen 
would scarcely consider the time to have arrived for justifying their 
carrying out of the single point of the Charter of ’46, which to-day is 
unaccomplished—manhood suffrage. Some weeks ago, indeed, there 
was started an absurd report of Lord Salisbury’s transfer of the Foreign 
Office to Lord Rosebery. Even “Our London Correspondent,” however, 
has stopped short of a statement of the Ministerial leadership of the 
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House of Commons having been offered to or accepted by Mr. Philip 
Stanhope or Sir Charles Dilke, either of whom might lend Mr. Balfour 
many serviceable points. 

It is not more true that a Council of War never fights than it is 
that foreign policy debates on the Address have ceased to end in the 
turning out, or even the serious arraignment, of Administrations. These 
discussions supply recognised and most useful opportunities for the 
display of rising Parliamentary talent. 

As Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, in one of his autobiographical 
volumes,* has reminded us, it was on such an occasion as this that 
Mr. H. M. Butler-Johnstone, who gave up to the Turk what was meant 
for mankind, made his début in a maiden speech which Mr. Disraeli, as 
well as Sir Mountstuart himself, declared to be of quite exceptional 
promise. Not, therefore, in the changes and counter-changes, the 
criticisms and retorts, whose subject-matter is supplied by Blue Books, 
will be found the Parliamentary inspiration for a decisive attack on the 
men now in office. The practical expression, the outward and visible 
sign of foreign policy, is Imperial expenditure. Here, if they are wise 
and reasonably alert, those whose present business it is “to oppose,” 
may find their opportunity. 

As regards the military proposals to which in some form or other 
Ministers are pledged. That which is so confidently asserted by 
professional quidnuncs reasonably may, with reserves, now be stated 
or adopted by less inspired and more cautious critics. This is that the 
Government will considerately abstain from proposing to repeal Lord 
Cardwell’s Army reforms. Quss vituperavit Herculem, one is tempted, 
in the hackneyed phrase, to ask. With quite as good reason might we 
be told that, after all, Lord Salisbury’s resolve to commit Sir William 
Harcourt to the Tower or to set up Mr. Curzon to propose the re-enact- 
ment of the Corn Laws was, as a matter of fact, premature, and therefore 
inaccurate. In military subjects two principles sure to regulate the 
action of any party or combination of parties in power may be laid 
down: one is that the conscription, impossible here on this side of 
revolution, will never be officially advocated by a Minister of the Crown ; 
the other is that any organic change in the military machinery introduced 
by the Liberals, now more than a quarter of a century since, need no 
more be reckoned with than the proposal to revert to Protection, whose 
bare idea has just been denounced by that redeemingly sensible Con- 
servative, Sir M. W. Ridley. Because this is true, and the improved 
conditions in the soldier’s lot, notably the abolition of deferred pay, 
which forthcoming War Office schemes may include, will not be 
accompanied by the undoing of anything done when by the abolition 
of purchase the Army was taken out of pawn, it in no way follows that 
the military debates of the Session, and the issues, direct or collateral, 
which they open up, will fail to provide material more nutritive 

* “Notes from a Diary,’’ by the Rt. Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff. 
(John Murray), Vol. I., p. 232. 
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and stimulating to Liberals than can be supplied by any among 
those provincial rehearsals which mark the closing weeks of the 
recess. 

In words which have been approved by quite as many of his 
opponents as of his followers, Mr. John Bright once declared that no 
Administration whose total expenditure in peace time exceeded 
470,000,000 deserved the confidence of the country. Obviously this 
does not apply to our changed situation, or one might point out that the 
latest official returns show the normal yearly outlay of the nation to have 
passed Mr. Bright’s limits by some £30,000,000. Nor are there any signs 
of a final limit having been reached. It is, therefore, obvious that however 
much Ministers may minimise their proposals, however necessary some 
increase to our military strength may, by their opponents’ consent, be ; 
the demand for such an addition is not, as the language used concerning it 
might imply, a mere detail of arithmetic, but one which involves principles 
whose roots may, on examination, be found to strike down to the 
deepest part of State policy. Other than domestic considerations may 
be found to enter into the discussion when it is raised in the great 
business chamber of the nation. Here rumour has, of course, already 
exaggerated. Sir Ralph Thompson, Permanent Under Secretary at the 
War Office before Sir Arthur Haliburton, is one of the ablest servants 
of the State who have ever served in Pall Mall. He was, therefore, we 
read in the leading journals, selected by the Government personally to 
examine, in the outlying portions of the Empire, the conditions and 
necessities of Imperial defence against foreign aggression. Sir Ralph 
Thompson, it was added, would begin his inquiries in Australia, whither 
he had already gone for that purpose. 

The only truth in this story is that the official named in it went to 
the Antipodes, but on a totally different errand. He was accompanied 
to Australia by one of the Mint officials, to inquire into certain questions 
connected with the Australian branches of the Imperial coinage. But 
though the statement, on which so many sonorous articles have been 
written in jingo newspapers, proves on closer inspection a legend, it does 
not follow that it corresponds to nothing in the world of fact. 

This correspondence, however slight, was popularly suggested by 
the report of Mr. Chamberlain’s displacing Lord Lansdowne at the War 
Office. A commoner might, indeed, well preside over one of the great 
spending departments of the State, but no confirmation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s appointment has yet been, or is likely to be, forthcoming. His 
known ideas and rumoured ambitions on the subject explain the 
extravagant misrepresentation of the Thompson mission. The inter- 
change of professional courtesies between the military officers and troops 
of the mother country and the colonies during and after the Royal 
Commemoration of last year seemed to give plausibility to the notion 
that the Colonial Secretary, transformed into Minister of War, would 
form an Imperial Army impartially chosen from all portions of the 
Queen’s dominions. 
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As a fact, the latest official document extant on the subject of the 
Empire’s defences is the still-unpublished report of the 1859 Commission, 
presided over by the late Lord Carnarvon. 

A trustworthy summary of its leading proposals, as well as of the 
work actually done to give effect to them, may, however, be found in 
the annotations of Sir George Sydenham Clarke that accompany the 
posthumous volumes of Lord Carnarvon’s “Colonial Essays and 
Addresses,” recently published by Mr. Murray. The truth of the 
corrections now given to the popular story will be found fully confirmed 
when Sir Ralph Thompson and his colleague from the Mint have 
finished their mission and the silly-season myth is exploded by a 
Parliamentary Blue Book. 

About the general character of the specific changes to be proposed 
in our Army organisation there is not much doubt. A committee of the 
Cabinet is now known to be considering certain proposals for combining 
short service in the Army at home with long service in the Army abroad, 
and for increasing the strength of artillery and cavalry. Mr. Disraeli’s 
policy five-and-twenty years ago was to impress the world with the value 
to England of India as a military reservoir. To many among us the 
pageants of last June first revealed the available additions from the 
colenies to the Army at home. Ata time when there is so much talk 
now of a universally-federated Empire, now of an Imperial Zolverein, it 
is not unnatural that the notion of an Imperial Army, recruited partly, 
perhaps officered, from the Queen’s subjects on other continents, should 
have occurred to some people only as a fresh illustration of the 
far-reaching reforms which the Birmingham statesman is supposed to 
favour. It is at least certain that the temper wherein the House of 
Commons discusses, and the country receives, the Government’s pro- 
posals will be affected by the ambitious programme that, till expressly 
he has repudiated it, the Secretary of State for the Colonies popularly 
will be supposed in his heart to cherish. When Ministers limit 
themselves to more or less technical reforms in .our military system they 
are not likely to encounter any serious opposition. It is, however, as 
they will find, an entirely different question when professional improve- 
ments are expressed in terms implying fresh money and more men. 

All ideas of economy are not, under a Conservative Administration, 
quite banished to Jupiter or Saturn. Even on the Tory side, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is only a specimen of the hard-headed, cautious, 
country gentlemen who before him have so often given competent 
custodians of the people’s purse. Those who have read the account of 
the conference at the Colonial Office under the late Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, in 1886, will remember that much was said as to a redis- 
tribution of the burdens of money expenditure throughout the Empire. 
The facts and figures then cited cannot possibly be excluded from an 
exhaustive debate on guaranteeing all parts of the Empire from attack. 
For, as Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and other professional soldiers of 
high distinction have been careful to impress upon the English public, 
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the necessity of strengthening our Army is not domestic but Imperial. 
Whoever, therefore, in the business Chamber of Parliament represents 
the War Office, the discussion cannot be limited to the mere text of the 
military proposal. The collateral issues with which it is charged must 
be even more important than the figures of the immediate demand. As 
the most enterprising and active Colonial Minister we have had for some 
years, Mr. Chamberlain must be much in evidence. He will, perhaps, 
take the opportunity of telling the country from his place in Parliament 
how far some of the ideas attributed tohim misrepresent his true designs, 
Even, therefore, the sensational stories, which opportunity has here been 
taken to correct, may have had their Parliamentary uses if they fix 
attention more exhaustively than otherwise might have been the case 
on one respect of that which is sure to be among the features of the 
coming Session. 

Hitherto, the function ‘of the Indian and the colonial portions of 
our foreign Imperial system have been admittedly different. India, 
being held by the conqueror’s sword, has always been, as it still con- 
tinues, the great field for the display of that militarism which scarcely 
reflects the most characteristic qualities of our race. The stimulating 
and profitable careers provided by India for the sons of middle-class, 
not less than of aristocratic, parents is paid for at a price that influences, 
not entirely for good, the conversation and the feeling of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen here in Great Britain, as well as in far Hindostan. 
One of the chief values of our Indian Empire is proudly declared to be 
that it perpetuates the fighting traditions and keeps actively alive the 
fighting spirit of the country which controls so large a slice of Asia. 

On the other hand, we have, most of us, been disposed to see in our 
colonies a peaceful foil to our Indian settlements. Certainly, to the 
men who first formulated the principles of colonial administration ; 
to Lord Durham, to his private secretary, Gibbon Wakefield, nothing 
could be more alien than the notion of colonial aggrandisement as a 
means of gratifying the combative instincts and military vanity of the 
mother country. The only survivor now of the Colonial Society, which, 
nearly half a century since, did so much towards giving effect to the 
Durham memorandum, is Lord Kimberley, then Lord Wodehouse. 
Among the reasons which caused many Conservatives, notably in his 
earlier days, Disraeli, to disparage the “wretched colonies,” was that 
they afforded no active outlet for the cavalier instincts of a conquering 
race, that the qualities which they chiefly implied were those of the 
Puritan emigrants, who found an asylum from the cavaliers in the 
Mayflower first and in New England afterwards. By long Court 
tradition, the Army and diplomacy are the two professions which it 
chiefly suits the dignity of princes to recognise. It was, therefore, 
inevitable that in the Court-or national ceremonials of last June the 
place of honour should be given to the representatives of martial 
colonialism. If, however, in the near future the military aspects and 
opportunities of Greater Britain are chiefly to receive prominence while 
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their industrial usefulness is to recede into the background, the entire 
conception of the place they occupy in the scheme of Anglo-Saxon 
polity must be very seriously modified. These considerations cannot 
be excluded from questions of military organisation. They will not be 
expressed in any actual resolution on either side of the House; they 
will rather inspire the most serious debaters. The discussions, therefore, 
however technical in name their issue, will bring into collision two 
distinct schools of military patriotism, which in India, as we have of late 
so variously been reminded, are known by the names respectively of the 
Forwards, and the followers of John Lawrence. If, under such circum- 
stances, the Liberals cannot re-organise themselves, no amount of 
artificial agency, metropolitan or provincial, will help them to do so. 

The Peelite leaven, which during several decades seemed nearly 
confined to the Russell section of the Whigs, long has been permeating 
those Conservatives who, like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, never forgot 
they were Englishmen of business first, party men afterwards, and who 
never entirely surrendered themselves to Lord Beaconsfield in his more 
expansive moods. Never, too, were the colonies better represented than 
to-day at Westminster, whether by old colonists themselves, like Sir 
Henniker Heaton, or by Englishmen, who were among the first, like 
Sir Charles Dilke, to include the colonies in the grand tour. Amidst all 
its changes, personal and political, the Popular Chamber preserves its 
identity morally unbroken. The distrust of militarism is one of its 
attributes, not second in its intensity to the dislike of sacerdotalism. 
How that sentiment, a survival from Caroline days, inspired speeches 
and swayed votes during the early Hanoverian days, when questions of 
paying Hanoverian soldiers cropped up, is known even to superficial 
students of “The Parliamentary History.” Anything, therefore, which 
might look like a thought of stimulating the martial rather than the 
industrial spirit in our colonies, or even to gratify the professional 
instinct of the soldier class, and not strictly to subordinate it to the 
needs of industry and peace, will not only be resisted with every prospect 
of success, but will supply the Liberal party with a new machinery of 
most effective organisation. 

And this is only one among the subjects that must come forward 
early in the Session, and that will imperceptibly but irresistibly, some- 
times, perhaps, to their own surprise, cause many Unionists, in whom 
Liberalism is suppressed rather than extinguished, to gravitate towards 
the chiefs and associates of other days. Sir Robert Peel’s familiar 
application to politics of physicians’ etiquette still serves. But though 
it be not the business of Liberals to “prescribe” for Ireland, or for 
anything else “till they are called in,” it is their business, it will turn to 
their profit, to show betimes their capacity for doing so when the hour 
arrives. The local government proposals of the Ministry for the land of 
the shamrock will give the Opposition chiefs the chance of stating an 
alternative policy. Here their position is not doubtful; the key to it 
may be found in the Parliamentary committee whereof Sir Charles Dilke 
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was a leading spirit, which some years ago considered the exact meaning 
of Home Rule all Round as an alternative to Home Rule for Ireland. 
“ As much legislation for the great sub-divisions of the United Kingdom, 
Ireland included, as, independently of the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster, the Constitution allows.” Such was the formula constituting 
the only official definition in existence of the federal autonomy, as a 
substitute for Irish, then placed on record and now not obsolete. Nor is 
there anything here to prevent, when the time comes, Ireland having the 
precedence, to which exceptional circumstances may entitle it. In his 
latest spirited and statesman-like speech, Sir H. Campbell Bannerman 
protested as warmly as, to the Poet Laureate, Lord Beaconsfield himself 
could ever have done against the plague of programme spinning. 
Everything tends to show that national opinion is slowly maturing for 
a change of men at the helm. The Liberals helped England to become 
the first trading Power in the world; their business now is to show 
themselves intent upon keeping her so. By constructive rather than 
destructive examination of Ministerial militarism they must prove 
themselves wanting neither in the resolution to maintain our Imperial 
commerce nor in the resourcefulness which will promote that achieve- 
ment without grievously adding to our financial burdens or compelling 
us to compete with the restless and belligerent Czsarism of Continental 
Empires. Let the men in Oppositon do this. They will have no reason 
to complain of defective machinery, or failing funds for strengthening 
themselves in or out of Parliament. Nor, as it should seem, is there 
anything to excuse the very gratuitous inflection; for, as has now 
been circumstantially shown, the true inspiration and guarantee of 
Liberal organisation will be found in the statements of Ministerial 
policy and the occasions of criticism, constructive as well as destructive, 


which they must needs supply. 
JAMES MACRAY. 








Ibsen 


IT would be impossible, in taking stock of the theatrical events of recent 
years, to leave out of account the influence of the celebrated Norwegian. 
Some ten or fifteen years ago one or two fitful experiments had been 
made with his work under the auspices of Mr. Archer, and one play of 
his at least had been presented under the difficulties of the matinée 
system, and with all its usual disadvantages of hurry and imperfect 
rehearsal, This was called The Pillars of Society, and offered a gloomy 
and most powerful story, depicting the struggles of a respectable 
commercial member of the community under some compromising secret. 
For some reason it left but little impression; and yet I remember its 
extraordinary interest; its vigour, and robustness, and fascination 
even, contrasted with the flabdiness and indecision of the plays then in 
fashion. Still, it was more or less on the lines of the old models, 
and offered little of the later refinements and developments of the 
author. Mr. Archer, however, persevered in his mission, though no 
sensible impression was made until that remarkable piece, The Doll’s 
House, was brought forward, with Miss Achurch as the heroine. This 
produced an extraordinary effect ; and, indeed, no one that has ever seen 
it could come away without the conviction that he had witnessed some- 
thing extremely novel, and a real drama of a most powerful and original 
kind. Pieces of the conventional order, however cleverly wrought, fade 
out of the memory, and there are few that one can turn back to with a 
sense of having assisted at some tremendous incident of real life. The 
characters seem like living figures who have passed before us ; there is a 
fascination, and yet a discomfort, in recalling them. No doubt it was 
blemished by various odd and unsavoury suggestions, which the writer 
seemed to think of moment, but which in reality were mere excrescences 
or surplusage, and added nothing to the dramatic interest. After this 
piece Ibsen was formally recognised as a great play-writer; a large 
party of disciples were unwearied in sounding his praises, and his 
methods were debated. By and by all his important pieces came to be 
presented in order, and each new one was brought forward at once and 
without loss of time. So important and conspicuous a writer is therefore 
entitled to a fair and judicious appreciation by admirers and depreciators, 

Ibsen is now passing through the regular stages of ridicule, revolt 
on one side and an almost fanatical appreciation on the other, which 
would appear to attend the reformer preparatory to his being accepted. 
Ruskin, Wagner, the pre-Raphaelite brethren, and many more have all 
been duly “scouted” and jeered at on their appearance ; but their 
teaching and theory have in their time made their way and seriously 
leavened public taste. The rise of such cults appears to be owing to the 
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paralysing growth, the monotonous tedium, of the conventional forms. 
The established professors cling to their old “ stock” forms, which come 
at last to take the place of ideas, the old situations and fashions being 
repeated ad nauseam, and “ dished up” again and again. Further, as the 
world goes on its way new ideas and new associations multiply, and 
have to be recognised and dealt with. 

On both sides there was, of course, an almost fanatical and 
intolerant pressure and resistance ; too much was claimed and too 
much was denied. Even sagacious critics were heard to declare that 
never such intolerable “rot”—that was the expressive word—was put 
upon the boards. Such grotesque and far-fetched incidents as the lady 
weeping over her collection of old dolls was seized on as a fair specimen 
of this “ rot.”. These things, however, were not of the essence, and could 
only be considered as mysterious puzzles. So with the disgust of the 
heroine, when her ideal put himself in an unromantic way, shooting 
himself, as it appeared, in the bowels. Absurd as this trait of repugnance 
seemed, it was founded on general experience, and becomes intelligible 
if we concede the highly-strung, much-strained, and morbid atmosphere 
in which the characters are supposed to live. 

Evidence of Ibsen’s merit is found in the vehement, angry hostility 
which, until recently, he has encountered, even from the most tolerant 
critics. This is to be expected, and is the invariable result in the case 
of every revolutionary novelty, whether in music, painting, or poetry. 
We are apt to be repelled by what is fantastic or crude in forms 
merely. But we should pierce to the essence and accept courageously 
what is good, even if it be disguised or overlaid. Rossini, when he was 
asked what sort of music he preferred, said that he only knew of one 
kind, /a bonne musique, and that he liked that, a sentiment that is at the 
root of all true criticism. Some excellent cultured critics have felt 
almost anger at this Ibsen intrusion, and ridiculed the utter foolishness 
and absurdity of the exhibition. 

“The apologists of the Ibsen drama tell us that at least it is a relief 
to be freed for once from the weariness of stage conventionality ; but 
the Ibsen method, when it does not fall into puerility and absurdity, is 
much more akin to the old devices of melodrama than they imagine. 
The incident of Hedda destroying the manuscript while she exclaims, 
“T am burning their child,” and artfully contriving the while that the 
limelight shall fall upon her contorted features, is strongly suggestive of 
Adelphi “curtains”; and it happens that this is the first and really 
the only incident that fairly arouses the audience from its somewhat 
lethargic condition. But it is in his inveterate habit of subjecting one of 
his leading personages, at the last moment, to a complete moral metamor- 
phosis that the Norwegian playwright more directly claims kindred with 
the hack-hand. If anything can be predicated of his inscrutable heroine, 
as exhibited in the first three acts and a half of the play, it is that she 
is a daring and unscrupulous person, whom it would not be wise to 
attempt to terrify with idle threats. Yet no sooner does Judge Brack 
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threaten to bring against her a charge which he has no means of 
establishing, than the fierce and haughty Hedda Gabler cowers on the 
ground, and muttering like a good old Coburg heroine, “So I’m in your 
power, Judge Brack, bound hand and foot, from this hour forth,” 
determines that suicide is the only way out of the dilemma. Had this 
been the Hedda Gabler of the previous scenes, she would assuredly have 
defied her enemy to prove that the drunken Ejlbert did not steal the 
pistol from her drawer, and would quickly have turned the tables on her 
persecutor by threatening in her turn to expose his real motives.” 

After an Ibsen performance, another of our soundest dramatic critics, 
who was by no means a partisan of the dramatist, said to me :— 


‘‘ Depend upon it, that within the next ten years, we shall see the whole English 
drama governed by the principles of these pieces, which are the expressions of 
the coarse bourgeois realism of the time, that is the regular trading instincts, which 
have a spurious dramatic interest of their own. Each has the greed of gain. Self- 
indulgence as a law surrenders under defeat instead of struggling—the substitution 
of present emotion for principle is the end of enjoyment. In short, the familar 
query, ‘ Is life worth living ?’ is to be answered affirmatively under the condition only 
that life is agreeable and enjoyable. When this is not obtainable this end is 
procurable by suicide, which, at least, secures repose and release from troubles.”’ 


This struck me as a very acute judicious view of the subject ; this 
forecast, I have little doubt, will be justified by the event. He did not 
mean that these pessimist principles would be accepted by society, and 
then transferred to the stage; but that such processes and conflicts 
would offer new forms and conditions, and be followed with curiosity and 
interest, for a time at least. And they would supply a certain sincerity 
which at this moment is lacking in the stale, worn-out convictions of 
our stage. We can understand how the change of manners and tastes may 
tempt a dramatist to deal with the more odious and noisome growth. 
and fungoids of a corrupt society, the plea being that the mirror must 
be “held up to Nature” to secure a fitting interest in the exhibition. 
The New Woman, the woman “with a past,” and other topics of the 
kind have been dealt with dramatically, but with only indifferent success. 
The truth is, in such presentations the mirror is held, not to Nature, but 
to the deformities of Nature, deformities which are purely accidents of an 
exceptional kind. They, therefore, do not interest “the general.” The 
spectator follows with curiosity, but dramatic interest is not roused. 
With a perverse ingenuity Ibsen selects hideous and remote com- 
binations, abnormal and but little recognised in practice, as the basis 
of his plots. No physician who founded his studies on some eccentric and 
rare form of disease would be likely to obtain general practice or to 
improve his powers. Our author is surely under some delusion in 
attaching importance to such elements. 

In his plays, it seems to me, the writer combines two distinct 
functions, He is a theorist teacher or preacher of the Nordau school, 
as well as a dramatist. He has studied the “mind diseased,” and 
been fascinated by it; he holds by a sort of “compelling necessity,” and 
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makes the hideous presence of inherited malady or of inherited vices, or 
the shortcomings of social laws, accountable for the failures and proceed- 
ings of his characters. He takes some morbid or corrupted state of 
mind or character, a condition produced by neglect of self-control or 
revolt against social restraint ; and, assuming that such is the natural and 
wholesome state of things, he proceeds to deal with it as a dramatist 
of commoner mould would do with the ordinary characters accepted 
by the community; but anything opposed to the general sense of 
society and to its rules is almost invariably found to be eccentric, 
strained, or unusual, and, for dramatic purposes, will not be accepted by 
an audience as natural or as likely to exist save in the rarest cases. It is 
such a phenomenon as a painter may see in the sky, clouds taking some 
fanciful or grotesque shape, say, of a whale, or a coach and four, but were 
he gravely to copy this in his picture it would be taken as a jest ora 
freak. Morbid types may indeed be introduced on the stage, but should 
be presented as morbid types and with the view of exhibiting their 
corruption, and the action should show this weakness and nullity. 

Charles Lamb has explained, with perfect truth, how the infirmities 
of old age and physical imperfections should never be presented on the 
boards. The reason is that these are but imperfect types, or instances 
of failure. It is the same with abnormal and warped mental specimens, 
such as hysterical persons; and also with those most disagreeable and 
exceptional cases where human nature, as it were, runs astray and has 
made mistakes. Ibsen seems to revel, if not to wallow, in such repelling 
concatenations. In real life we are apt to describe persons who like to 
meddle with unsavoury subjects as “ nasty,” and surveying Ibsen’s very 
“queer” portrait, with its shock hair and whiskers, one is inclined to use 
this term. The tracing of intellectual movements to some physical 
imperfection may offer a curious anatomical interest, but nothing 
dramatic is roused. It is certainly interesting to follow how the sense of 
Byron’s infirmity—his “club foot ”"—made him sensitive and irritable on 
the point, but it will be remembered that there was a constant struggle 
to conceal the blemish, while every one, with delicacy and good feeling, 
tried to turn their eyes away and ignore it. The only justification for 
the exhibition of such infirmities is that there shall be a process of 
compensation, and proof that it may be counteracted or neutralised by the 
exhibition of such virtues as patience on one side and kindly tolerance 
and appreciation on the other. 

Another speculation will suggest itself. From what state of society 
has the author drawn these strange distorted types? Where did he find 
his Hedda Gablers and Norah Helmers? Not, surely, among his simple 
and primitive Norwegians. We can fancy that he has worked on an 
apparently reasonable system, and it will be conceded that his view of 
human character is much larger and wider than this. He has taken note 
of the prevailing weakness and corruption which obtains everywhere ; 
above all, of the ignoring of restraints, the lack of discipline, and the rule 
or slavery, of impulses and passions. Accepting these things as the 
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natural and perhaps fitting order, his genius is shown in forecasting its 
fruits and to what it leads; and in this view orthodox persons may 
accept Ibsen as a valuable auxiliary, as reducing to the absurd the social 
follies of our time. There are some diseases which are known by the 
name of certain physicians, that is to say, the sufferers have the poor 
comfort of learning that they are afflicted with something that has a 
scientific name, and is distinct from other diseases, but their situation 
is not much mended thereby. Ibsen seems thus to note the phenomena 
of mental disorders, and marks their development, though his position 
may be thought impartial, and he, whatever be his secret sympathies, is 
really only an observer or an analyst. As I have said, however, the 
recording of such phenomena are no more dramatic than are those 
paintings of scenes in hospitals—operations—and to which of late the 
French have become so partial. Here they show us the leading surgeon 
standing by the bedside, the assistants with their aprons on, the 
instruments arranged ready, the subject on the table—all portraits, and 
yet the whole effect is repulsive and uninteresting, and with repetition 
—the true test for every “situation”—becomes intolerable. We feel a 
sort of morbid curiosity at the first visit to one of these Tussaud shows, 
but on a second or third visit we find them tedious. 

There is one curious result, net only in real life but on the stage, 
from this rejection of all rules and restraints of society or principle, 


and, accepting impulse and passion as a guide, is this a feeling arising 
in the spectator—that there is no finality? The author, indeed, brings 


matters to a close or, rather, crisis. He decrees a state of misery and 
; but 


of happiness, removes or abolishes the impeding inconveniences ; 
there is no solution of the difficulty, or security that the old confusion 
will not be revived within a few hours. Supply the proper stimulant and 
the old passion or impulse must, will, to a certainty be roused again. 
The forbearing, good-natured husband will once more be tried, after the 
exhaustion of the crisis has passed over.* On the other hand, on correct 
dramatic principles, great tragic struggles always end in complete 
victory and in the extermination of the opposing force. The spectator 
should feel that it is final. It is remarkable that Ibsen’s plays can be 
read with much interest as curious physiological studies; they can be 
classed as literary works, 

Still, it must be admitted that Ibsen is a dramatist, al a great 
dramatist, for his scenes and dialogues have the true dramatic develop- 
ment, and he shows mind working an mind or character and bringing 
about results. This may be the simple secret of his attraction—that he 
treats false systems and distorted unnatural situations in the true 
dramatic spirit. There is something highly original and piquant in his 
method, in his forms and turns of expression, and even in his turns of 
character. The Doll’s House, even if we accept all the objections that 

* Asin The Lady of the Sea, where the hysterical influence of ‘the stranger 


is destroyed by the lady being given permission to act as she pleases. We feel that 
this is no guarantee against the revival of the old influence or of some new one. 
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have been taken to it—to the exaggerated theory of “woman’s 
rights,” and of the “heredity” principle—is beyond question a most 
exciting and original piece, though it has not been noted that it is some- 
what akin to the Frou-Frou pattern. The wayward fancies and caprices 
of a doll-wife are admirably presented. The extraordinary lights and 
facets of the character, its general fitfulness and inconsequence, are 
touched by a master’s hand. To indicate her spirit of untruthfulness to 
her husband, the dramatist makes her vehemently deny to him that she 
had been eating macaroons. Nothing could better show the childish 
nature. It is also the outcome of the husband’s “petting” system. 
The sudden awakening at the end, and the change into a resolute 
character, with her departure from the house, is a true development, such 
as could only be found by a profound observer, who saw here the logical 
and legitimate denouement for a state of mind such as he had been 
describing. 

One of the perplexing points of the Ibsen treatment—as well for 
audiences as for critics—is his arbitrary and apparently incoherent 
system of “cutting the knot” or solving a difficulty. Suicide, for 
instance, is constantly suggested or recurring, and the play of Hedda 
Gabler, for example, is stored with strange unmeaning turns and 
incidents. In Rémersholm, too, a Saicide is suggested with the same 
abruptness, and does not seem to be “ wanted” for the situation. This 
however, can be fairly explained by the different modes of looking at 
this sort of issue. Society holds it to be a tragic event of the first or 
last importance, and classifies it as murder or act of insanity. The 
excitable creatures of Ibsen’s world consider it a welcome and natural 
incident. These highly-strung, disordered beings seem to shrink from 
trouble; at the very beginning of trial they forecast sufferings which 
they dare not confront without opposing, so “end them.”* Accepting 
the premises, all Hedda Gabler’s eccentric proceedings can be explained 
logically, though the impelling motives are so delicate and concealed 
that they do not strike the careless spectator. That she should tempt 
Lovborg to relapse, from a fiendish wish to show her power; that, then 
seeing him a degraded wreck, she should invite him to destroy himself 
“ beautifully” seemed to her diseased mind a sort of compensation, and 
there is something here of the old Pagan spirit of sacrifice, or the Indian 
Suttee, which has a false air of heroism for the spectator. Her own 
prompt suicide has been explained by the wish to release herself from 
Judge Brack’s power ; but this is a cheap, bad, and vulgar motive. Such 
a woman would rather enter on the struggle and baffle him. It is, 
perhaps, to be explained by the spirit of contagion and imitation, a 
feeling of blankness and unrest. The fires had gone out—she must do 
something—all which is, of course, morbid and unwholesome to a 
degree, but surely consistent. The invitation to Lovborg to kill himself 
“ beautifully ” has been much laughed at; but, it may be conceived, it is 
a true note of the cankered state of mind which considers accidents to 


be of the essence, 
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Ibsen’s adherents maintain that this is all part of a coherent system. 

They urge that it is a reaction from the worn-out forms and convictions, 
which are stale and have lost all effect ; and that, though we may recoil 
from the exaggerations thus presented, the underlying principles will by 
and by be accepted. “Ibsen,” says M. Sarcey, in a fair and impartial 
review— 
“never cares to present you his personages, or to explain the idea or object of his 
piece. The characters come on the scene and begin to talk of their affairs without 
one knowing who they are or what their affairs are. Gradually the action begins to 
clear. We go on tiptoe, feeling our way, when some one at the last supplies the 
word. Then there remains only one point hermetically sealed up. No one has 
known it or ever will know it, and yet on it the whole piece turns. Bya retrospective 
effort one begins to understand the piece towards the end of the fourth or fifth act.’’ 


And this he then ingeniously likens to a German sentence where you 
have to wait for the verb at the close before you can reach to the 
meaning. 

Now, here is the view of a rather hostile critic ; yet, as we read, we 
can see that he is impressed by the novelty and power of the system, 
He is speaking of the strange W2/d Duck, not many years back produced 
in Paris. Nothing can be more true than what he says as to “the 
secret” that lurks in all Ibsen’s pieces, which must be sought in the 
mysteries of strange, excitable natures, with which to the work-a-day 
public are unintelligible and almost non-existent. It is easy to scoff, to 
talk of “all being mad” and fit for an asylum. This is a narrow view, 
and, while conceding that wild ducks are unfitted for dramatic treatment, 
there can be no question that the pressure of the times and the struggle 
for existence has actually engendered a high-strung excitement, which 
is entering even into politics. If we look round us or backwards we 
shall find how deeply interested the world has been in characters of this 
description. Rousseau, Byron, Lassalle, might be named as instances ; 
but there are two perfectly Jésenish characters with which we are all 
familiar, and who are accepted seriously and without actual imputations 
of insanity, viz., Shelley and Marie Baskerseff. Shelley and his 
entourage, with his proceedings, as depicted by Professor Dowden, 
exceed even the wildest extravagance of “Ghosts” or “ Hedda 
Gablers”; indeed, every incident follows the Ibsen developments in 
the closest way. Suicide is kept steadily before the whole party as a 
natural and suitable termination. 

Godwin is a perfectly “Ibsenish” character of a philosophic type, 
with a mixture of Judge Brack. Shelley himself is almost incredible 
and his serious proposal, after his elopement with Mary Shelley, that 
his wife should come and join them in Switzerland, would have been 
scouted as too improbable. 

Following up Sarcey’s indication, it may be added that our author’s 
method of dealing with his secondary characters is characteristic enough. 
He simply exhibits them ; they are grouped round, but-do little. This 
is a defiance of dramatic rules and regulations, and to a certainty secures 
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that there shall be no dramatic interest aroused; for there is, as 
Johnson put it, “a perpetual renovation of hope,” with a disappointment 
as perpetual. At the same time the author has a purpose in view, and 
here he is a sort of “impressionist,” as those last words in Hedda Gabler, 
the odd remark of Judge Brack, “ Do people do such things?” show a 
bizarre, apparently unmeaning, yet somehow natural, speech. As we 
come from reading or hearing his plays there are a number of such 
odd and original turns which we find recurring to our memory.* 

Having thus dealt with Ibsen’s principles and philosophy, we come 
to the common ground, where it can be held that in the dialogue, in 
the treatment of a conversation meant to indicate points of character, 
Ibsen is really unapproached at this time. There is abundance of 
point—wit sometimes—but this is accidental, as it were. There is no 
talking for talking’s sake—every sentence is the expression of a 
mental act. Every sentence, too, carries the action further. They are 
all deeds and not mere words, The talk leaves you with the impression 
that these are persons with whom some tremendous issue is in question, 
and of which they are full. These are the words, too, of persons with some 
enthralling purpose in view, which gives a weight and second meaning 
to all they say, even though it be colourless. In the police reports of 
suicides and murders, we are struck by this curious strain in the 
remarks of persons who are meditating some fateful issue, who often 
say conventional things, which are not attended to at the moment, but 
have significance when read by the lurid light of what followed. Only 
a great analyst and observer can take stock of such things. Some of 
the dialogues in that strange, fascinating thing, The Master Builder, 
are extraordinary for their living power; the merest commonplace 
words have an effect. There is the highest poetry here—witness the 
significance of The Master Builder element—united with the grimmiest 
realism. Two more strikingly original characters cannot be found— 
once seen the impression left is never effaced. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that this Ibsen drama, with its 
great openings for real acting, has developed some really fine performers 
and performances. There is really nothing better to be seen—as fur- 
nishing a mental study—than Miss Janet Achurch, in 7he Doll’s House, 


* This applies also to the significance of the more trifling incidents, such as 
that of the old aunt’s bonnet, which, at the opening of Hedda Gabler, provides the 
means to impart a general sense of hopelessness and gloom, and carries out his 
pessimist theory. In real life, as he would have it, no one has any particular drift ; 
we are carried forward helplessly, as if by grim necessity, and in obedience to 
whims or passions. Thus, in 7'he Lady from the Sea we have the two stepdaughters, 
who simply exhibit themselves to prove the isolation of the stepmother and her lack 
of sympathy. There is a consumptive youth, who is always with them and adds to 
the gloom, who strikes a significant note of character, and which is not for a 
moment forgotten throughout the piece. The effect, however, was impaired by the 
undue emphasis laid on it by the actors concerned. It should have been done 
en passant. A person such as Hedda would have disdained even to appear conscious 
of the effect of what she was doing, and this would have added venom to the sting. 
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that is, in her latest performances of the strange, neurotic Norah. For it 
should be considered that Ibsen’s pieces have never been properly put 
forward, that is,as the regular attraction of a first-class theatre ; they have 
been usually offered at matinées, or in a short series of performances by 
a society. The bulk of the performers are strange to Ibsen, and give his 
enigmatical utterances in a forced artificial way and with over emphasis. 
Another fine performance was that of Miss Elizabeth Robins and Mr. 
Waring in Zhe Master Builder. Miss Robins is imbued with the Ibsen 
spirit, and the style of this capable and attractive actress is especially 
suited to his works. There are actresses who require really intellectual 
work to bring out their powers—they can indicate “the second 
intention,” that is, a disguised meaning under an utterance, but they 
are comparatively inefficient in conventional work. But we shall ever 
associate Miss Robins with this part. John Gabriel Borkman was 
another fine performance by a young actor. One would like to see Zhe 
Doll’s House at the Lyceum. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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VI.—THE STORY OF THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE” 


Then answered the flaneur—the flaneur always right— 
The banner of George Smithins comes looming into sight. 


And with him, shadowy Elder, who never yet was seen, 

And Frederick Margaret Denzil,* of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.’’ 
I hear of blood and culture ; I hear of pleb and cad; 

Hear men o’er potent tumblers, inquring ‘‘ Who’s your dad:?’’ 
That jolly old cock, Cicero, falls blithely on my ear, 

And how, of Titus Livius, some books were lost, I hear. 


I hear of or and argent, of real tap and of brain, 
And Jigger of The Dodo comes back to us again. 


Idem Latine Redditum. 
Respondit vates mentiri nescius ille, 
‘* Di qualem video se glomerare manum ! 
Fallor an aspicio Smithi jam signa recludi, 
Heus instat senior ; rarior umbra viri. 
Nec, non rura colens penn4 frumenta gubernans, 
Denziliam narrans, tu Frederice venis. 
Multus de musis, multus de sanguine sermo, 
Hic natu felix. Ingenio ille nitet. 
Consedere viri perfervida pocula cerno 
Artes an nosti furcifer anne patrem ? 
Aures perstringis jam tu lepidissime Tulli 
Quis dabit amissos O! Patavine libri. 
Stemmata nunc laudant. Sic nobis ille reductus.’’ 
Post multos annos, ipse Jacobus adest. 


So, when writing for “The Morning Star” the weekly column of social 
causerie which contained the germ of “ The World,” as well as most of 
the society papers of our day, rhymed Edmund Yates, @ propos of the 
birth, some three decades since, of the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” And so in 
the Latin tongue did an old literary colleague paraphrase the witty and 
not ill-natured words of welcome to the new paper generally, as well as 
specially to its rumoured editor, the late James Hannay, on his coming 
reappearance in London. The journal wherein the verses appeared, the 
writer of them, the individual to whom they were directly addressed—all 
are dead. Only the then infant print thus celebrated, and its first actua: 
conductor, though not he whom Yates anticipated, live on. 


* “‘ Margaret Denzil ’’ was the title of a clever book by Mr. Greenwood. 
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“ The Pall Mall Gazette” is in itself the concrete expression of one 
among the most noticeable movements in the London press during the 
last three decades, and a broadsheet parable of the time spirit. The 
social and political aspirations of the newspaper proprietor; the super- 
session in the newspaper itself of the influences that are insular or 
merely metropolitan by those that are cosmopolitan and Imperial ; the 
most ambitious conception yet formed of the functions, statesmanlike as 
well as journalistic, and of the patriotic opportunities of the newspaper 
editor ; all these things have been, with exceptional vividness, illustrated 
in the career and the columns of the evening newspaper which 
is falsely said to have trumpeted forth in its prospectus that it 
was “written by gentlemen for gentlemen.” That document will be 
searched in vain for any such piece of snobbish braggadocio. As a 
fact, it was the swagger satirically placed by Thackeray during the 
radical* days when he wrote “ Pendennis” in the programme penned 
by Captain Shandon in the Fleet prison for the print that to his own 
glorification, and to the eternal smashing of Bacon’s people over the 
way, the excellent Bungay started, with the result of giving Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis the opportunity in journalism which his literary creator saw 
him to need. 

The projectors of the real “Pall Mall Gazette,” in announcing 
themselves, simply remarked that “a number of men of letters, believing 
there to be an opening on the evening press, were about to give 
independent expression to honest, and perhaps sometimes unpopular, 
convictions.” James Hannay, a born scholar and literateur, misled in 
the irony of events from the cloister or the library to the quarter-deck, 
had been for some years “editing,” which in provincial journalism means 
doing all the original writing for, the “Edinburgh Courant,” founded, 
oddly enough, by Daniel Defoe. He had rushed to the press on leaving 
sea as straight as less intellectual tars, when they are paid off, make for 
the nearest grog-shop. He had contested,as a Liberal, 1857, Dumfries 
in the true Disraelian style. He had also, in a style more or less 
Disraelian, written two or three novels charged with a mingled perfume 
of feudal Toryism, literary epigram, boiling water and lemons, with just 
enough of whisky to convert these into punch. His literary mark, 
however, had been made on the periodical press, and particularly on a 
little pictorial paper, long since defunct, but of most vital and diffusive 
example. This was “The Illustrated Times.” Many of those who have 
since become famous in journalism wrote for it. Shirley Brooks (later to 
be editor of “ Punch”), the forerunner in the Peelite “ Morning Chronicle,” 
of picturesque Parliamentary reporting, sometimes had to do it. The 
most brilliant of the remarkably-gifted brothers Brough, Robert showed 
on’its staff a varied literary capacity, to which he never did full justice. 
The famous doorkeeper of the House of Commons, who counted leaders 
on both sides among his friends, and who knew the social moods of the 

* As the Radical opponent of the Liberal-Conservative Cardwell, Thackeray 
contested Oxford City, July, 1857. 
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Assembly not less intimately than the late Sir Erskine May knew its 
forms, history, and law, R. White anticipated Mr. H. W. Lucy by con- 
tributing to “The Illustrated Times” weekly letters that combined all 
the attractions of “ Under the Clock,” “ Behind the Speaker’s Chair,” or 
of “Toby, M.P.” 

The editor of this vivacious and varied print, and not,Hannay 
himself, was to be in his turn the editor of the new “Pall Mall 
Gazette.” This was Frederick Greenwood, who, of all that bright- 
witted, miscellaneously-gifted band, is perhaps the sole survivor. He, 
at least, alone of them had been really intimate with Thackeray, who, in 
effect, had nominated Greenwood as his successor in the editorship of 
the “Cornhill Magazine,’ while, as yet, Mr. Leslie Stephen was known 
chiefly as an Alp-climbing, sardonically-witted, sometimes stubbornly- 
silent, Cambridge don, and the brother of the more famous James 
FitzJames, who had made or, who in the flesh rather was, the 
more intellectual portion of the still juvenile “Saturday Review.” 
Bungay, who started the “Pall Mall Gazette” of “ Pendennis,” was a 
publisher of the old, unenlightened, by no means genteel type, few of 
whom have lived on to our day, but who, to some extent, may have been 
represented in the flesh by the late John Maxwell, a shrewd, capable, 
and, according to his lights, neither unkindly nor unconscientious trader 
in “copy.” That is to say, he bought up likely manuscripts at market 
prices. He paid the writers down on the nail. Nor, after the fashion of 
his more pretentious and superfine, but generally less satisfactory 
successors, was he ever known to give a cheque that had to be “ referred 
to drawer,” nor to substitute a bill at three months for hard cash, with a 
clear fore-knowledge that such bill on its maturity would be promptly 
“unmet.” Such a document, by the bye, was then, as it probably still is, 
about as useful to the much-enduring “ Fleet-Streeter ” as a comic song 
for which the music-halls make no bid, or a sack of coals that certain 
Regent Street usurers were wont to make one accept fro rata as a 
portion of the bill they discounted at eighty per cent. The literary 
promoter who found the funds for the nascent “ Pall Mall Gazette,” had 
higher pretensions than good John Maxwell, bore no resemblance to 
Bungay, was himself a connoisseur in literary wares of great delicacy 
only, as he often found, to be secured by his house on the payment of 
sums unheard of then in the literary market. He was an uncommonly 
clever, far-seeing publisher, with very definite aims and far-reaching 
ambitions. There seemed no reason why a high-class evening news- 
paper, of the sort London then entirely lacked, should not become such a 
power in the State as to cause its owner hereafter to be singled out for 
honours, as yet chiefly reserved for Cabinet Ministers, Law Officers of 
the Crown, Astronomers Royal, Physicians or Surgeons of the Court. 
This consummate specimen of his class combined with his public or 
patriotic aspirations a shrewd knowledge of the conditions of literary 
success. He did not forget what in these days some people would deem 
a heresy, that an editor is likely to be none the worse, but rather better, 
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if he possess a practical acquaintance with the mechanism of his craft. 
He knew that the qualities which Frederick Greenwood had proved 
himself to have were just those that would enable him to steer with firm 
and delicate hands from the City to St. James’s a distinguished but 
strangely-assorted team that had never run together in harness before. 
So true is it that out of politics, not less than in them, no place is a bad 
place for a good man. 

If the first editor of the “Pall Mall Gazette ” had not possessed 
ballast as well as brains, he might have been tempted to neglect the 
more humdrum parts of his duty. Novelists of established fame like 
Anthony Trollope; scientific lawyers like Stephen; scientific, but 
practical philologists like Lord Strangford; the very flower of the 
“Saturday Review” like John Morley, were keen to contribute to the 
new columns. Greenwood knew all these things to be as the framework 
to the picture, and that a newspaper, morning or evening, high or low, 
to be a commercial must also be a popular success. When, therefore, 
his colleagues saw reason to fear lest they should be aiming somewhat 
over the popular head, the editor very wisely looked into the gutter 
itself. His brother was known on the London press to have no 
superior in describing the seamy side of London life after the manner 
of the Mayhews, in “The London Labour and the London Poor.” 
The abuses of the London workhouses were then a crying grievance. 
Frederick Greenwood, therefore, commissioned his brother, James Green- 
wood, to disguise himself suitably, and pass a night in the casual ward. 
When the clever lady, who is now Lady Bancroft, heard of a “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ” contributor in that home of the destitute, she natvely said : 
“Poor fellow; do they pay their contributors as badly as all that?” 
But those laugh best who laugh last; the fruits of the joke were with 
the newspaper. 

A little weekly of the early Victorian days, written in a particularly 
bumptious style, was said not to have survived an article beginning : 
“Seated last night in our opera box.” The only touch at all resembling 
that in the “Pall Mall” casual article was the picture of the editorial 
brougham waiting outside the workhouse for the soz-disant pauper, and 
the restoration of the latter by the contents of a filagree sandwich case 
and a silver sherry flask. The amateur casual had, however, done the 
business in a way which only a practised hand like Frederick Greenwood 
could have foreseen. -The position that had been made good by a 
sensational device was retained and strengthened by the best and 
freshest newspaper work of the time. Grenville Murray was a little 
fortune to such a print; never till then had the local colour of France 
been transferred so happily to an English sheet as by the occasional 
sketches of “Monsieur Tartine.” The same office was performed for 
Germany by Matthew Arnold’s “ Arminius.” A clever Turkish visitor 
sketched the ways, that would have horrified the harem, of some young 
English ladies. How real was James Hannay’s English scholarship 
may be judged from the fact that so careful a student as Thackeray 
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chose him to edit and annotate the “ English Humourists.”. No man’s 
work ever told more quickly or appreciably on the general public. The 
same might have been said of one or two other“ Pall Mall” writers 
under Greenwood. H. D. Traill produced some effective pieces in the 
manner of Swift. A style of writing which the contemporary public 
had never seen before was introduced into the paper and to English 
journalism by Mr. Maurice Drummond in his “Occasional Notes.” 
Perhaps from his surname belonging to a rather numerous clan, this 
writer never got the credit he deserved. After Greenwood himself, no 
one did so much to give the paper cachet of its own. 

But the movement of Imperial expansiveness was making itself felt 
very generally in the press. In 1874 its influence was strikingly to be 
impressed upon the “Pall Mall Gazette.” The suggestion of the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares does not, as some have claimed, belong to Mr. 
Greenwood. It was the idea of Disraeli himself. He and some of his 
friends had resolved upon its execution if the first general election, held 
after household franchise was fairly at work, went for the Conservatives. 
This every one with any insight into politics knew, despite Mr. Glad- 
stone’s income tax offer, would be the case. The whole thing had, in 
fact, been settled on the Sunday afternoon talks at Gunnersbury between 
the clever Minister and his powerful hosts. But, if neither Mr. Green- 
wood nor Mr. Henry Oppenheim was in this business, the work then 
done by the evening newspaper in the Imperial education of the public 
was useful in itself, and gave the highest proof of its editor’s acumen. 

The way to the success of this adroit compound of patriotic chau- 
vinism and clever writing had been paved by the reaction against the 
arraignment of Governor Eyre before the tribunal of national morality 
for his drastic policy in Jamaica in 1865. But reaction is the law of 
life, especially of the life of newspapers. Fresh instances of that 
principle at work were to be witnessed pretty continuously from about 
the day now reached down to that of the present writing. 


The years 1876 to 1878 (inclusive) were marked by the genesis of - 


that latter-day jingoism, whose ingredients as yet have never been 
properly analysed. In politics and finance, the City, especially the Jew 
capitalists ; in philosophy, the Positivists, as the opponents of a divinely 
revealed Christianity ; in religion, the Roman Catholics, as the enemies of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, made common cause against Russia and 
for Turkey. In a well-meaning, but bungling sort of way, the “ Times” 
and other morning papers did their best as the interpreters of this 
curiously hybrid movement. The “ Pall Mall Gazette” alone acted as at 
once its inspired and inspiring prophet. The Hebrew money-brokers, 
the intriguing Papists, the dispersed disciples of Comte, were amal- 
gamated into a faction powerful enough to place pressure on Cabinets 
and very nearly to drag us into a war, our utter unpreparedness for 
which caused two Cabinet Ministers to resign rather than to be parties 
to the demented step. But the counter movement was at hand. The 
bland, astute man of literary business, who, from his office at the 
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corner of Pall Mall, could overhear the talk of Reform Club and 
Carlton Club coteries, read the handwriting on the wall in the early 
figures of the 1880 elections. When Sir Stafford Northcote’s old 
borough of Stamford took a Liberal member this sagacious observer 
knew the game to be up. Circumstances of a more or less domestic 
kind had united him privately with Liberal interests. Fate, in fact, 
seemed to have decreed that the “ Pall Mall Gazette” should become the 
property of one who belonged to the party which, long discredited, now 
found itself alike in place and power. After a short and stormy season 
of transition the “Pall Mall Gazette” passed into the editorship of 
Mr. John Morley, and during some years reflected the views of himself 
and of his then political ally, Mr. Chamberlain. But by this time, in 
spirit, if not in the flesh, Mr. Morley’s back was turned upon the press 
as a profession—his face was set towards the Cabinet as acareer. The 
paper, therefore, naturally and properly became subject to Mr. Morley’s 
incomparably most enterprising, enthusiastic, and able vicegerent, Mr. 
W. T. Stead. 

Meanwhile the same sort of fate had come upon the real “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” itself, as the Hebrew prophet with historic accuracy described 
as over-taking the original Roman Empire. Mr. Greenwood’s paper, 
that is to say, and the genius that it embodied, were no longer concen- 
trated in a single print, but were distributed through two or three. The 
“Pall Mall” itself, in fact, was replaced by the “St. James’s Gazette.” 
This, from 1880 down to quite recently, was edited by Greenwood 
himself. It then passed into the hands of his two ablest colleagues of a 
younger generation, Mr. S. J. Low first, Mr. Hugh Chisholm afterwards. 

A “Pall Mall Gazette” indeed continued. It was rather the oracle 
of Steadism than a representative of public thought, or an inspirer of 
contemporary statesmanship. Still, even here, time’s whirligig was to 
work its revenge, and Imperialism to be justified of its son in the shape 
of Mr. Greenwood. The cosmopolitan movement of the “ Times,” of the 
press in general, and of this paper in particular, reached its climax when 
the print became the property of an American millionaire, and its editorial 
chair was filled by a gentleman just returned from the Asiatic home of 
Anglo-Saxon militarism, whose departure for an Indian judgeship a few 
years earlier had left a large portion of the town quite as grieved as, 
according to Juvenal, ever was the mixed society of Imperial Rome at the 
death of Tigellinus. Sir Douglas Straight had begun his career at the 
Bar under circumstances which ensured him sympathy of all right- 
thinking persons, not excepting a few influential solicitors. He soon had 
many briefs. He managed them well. With his personal and professional 
friend, the late Mr. Montagu Williams, he may be said to have divided the 
forensic heritage as well as the social distinction of Serjeant Ballantine. 
He had been popular at Harrow. He was soon made much of in those 
portions of the smart and mixed London world which many of his friends 
thought no effort too great to please. Before going to Allahabad, he 
had sat in the House of Commons for Mr. Disraeli’s old borough, 
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Shrewsbury. He had made his mark years before, under the writing 
name of “Sidney Daryl,” taken from Tom Robertson’s best-known play. 
With his pen he had shown real strength of brain by his articles on 
legal subjects in the extinct “Glow Worm,” where his friend, Arthur a 
Beckett, found “Sidney Daryl” an opening, so that he was already 
known to be no trifler with his pen. It was a distinct relief to its public 
when the smart, but very young, men who edited the paper under its 
new proprietor, and seemed for ever to be inwardly convulsed with 
laughter by their own domestic jokes, were succeeded by a man, who, 
like Sir Douglas Straight, had profited by his knowledge of the world. 
Owned by a capitalist from America, directed by Disraelian 
Imperialist from India, the “ Pall Mall Gazette” has, of course, reverted 
to the Greenwood traditions. But in a paper with such dramatically 
interesting antecedents, the final stage in its development may prove not 
yet to have been reached. All, therefore, which can be, or need be ‘said, 
is that, thus far, the “Pall Mall Gazette,” more than any other of the 
London press, has shown itself the reflection and creation of the time 
spirit in all the reactions and advances of that impulse. The paper, 
therefore, is an embodied parable of the successive epochs through, and 
into which it has lived ; however dull it may often seem, this fact gives 


it a value. 
DYKE RHODE. 








The Hungry Hohenzollerns 


May not the violent haste of the German Emperor to turn his murdered 
missionaries to account for the acquisition of Chinese territory be 
explained by what Mr. Baring-Gould, in his “Germany” (“Stories 
of the Nations”), calls “the insatiable greed of increasing their power, 
which seems to have been inherent in the Hohenzollerns?” At all 
events, the fact is clear that William II. is only carrying out the 
policy which has been hereditary in his family ever since its founder 
came down from his “castle on a thimble” in the Swabian tableland, 
and started on that career of pawnbroking, intrigue, deceit and down- 
right robbery which his successors have so profitably continued during 
the intervening seven hundred and odd years. There is no more instruc- 
tive or consistent record in all history than this of the craft and unscrupu- 
lousness by which the Hohenzollerns—originally belonging to the pettiest 
nobility of the Middle Ages—moved through the stages of Burgrave of 
Nuremburg, Markgrave of Brandenburg, Elector of Brandenburg, and 
King of Prussia to the Imperial throne of Germany, the dominant 
position amongst the German peoples, and the military supremacy of 
Europe. The faculty of acquisitiveness has never failed or lapsed in the 
Hohenzollern race. Habits, long persisted in, become second nature, 
and a policy pursued through several centuries tends to make itself 
permanent ; so that here we have an ample explanation of the Emperor 
William’s restless craving for new dominion, whether on the land or on 
the sea; of his passionate appeals for soldiers and ships.; of his appar- 
ently erratic actions in Asia, Africa, the West Indies, and other parts of 
the non-European world. There is no doubt whatever as to what he 
wants. He wants the mastery of the earth, and to this purpose he is 
applying methods which have never varied with the Hohenzollerns during 
their long performance on the stage of history. 

The date 1170 is assigned as that in which Conrad of Hohenzollern, 
the first of the name of whom we have authentic record, set out from 
his little Swabian fastness to seek his fortune. “This Conrad,” says 
Carlyle, 

‘riding down from Hohenzollern, probably with no great stock of luggage about 
him, little dreams of being connected with Brandenburg, on the other side of the 
world ; but is unconsciously more so than any other of the sons of Adam. ; 
Why should a young fellow that has capabilities stay at home in hungry idleness, 
with no estate but his javelin and buff jerkin and no employment but his hawks, 
when there is a wide, opulent world waiting to be conquered ?”’ 

But Conrad did not start without a plan. He intended, as a beginning, 
to see whether he could not be useful to the great Barbarossa. In this 
he succeeded so well that he very soon got high promotion, and finally 
obtained permission to marry the heiress of the Vohburg family, in 
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whom vested the office and immense possessions of the Burggrafs of 
Niirnberg. This office Conrad got; and so became at once a “ Prince 
of the Empire,” a basis from which, says Carlyle, “if a man happened to 
have talent of his own and solid resources of his own (which are always 
on the growing hand with this family), he may go far enough.” In this 
office the Hohenzollerns abided and grew for many a long century. 

The second great step forward was made in 1248, when the murder 
of Duke Otto of Meran led to the partition of his dominions. The 
Hohenzollern of that time, Frederick III. of Niirnberg, was prepared 
even for this contingency, having thoughtfully married the Duke’s 
daughter. Through her he became Markgraf of Baireuth. Eighty 
years later the adjoining Markgrafdom of Anspach was bought, and the 
two were afterwards united under the name of Culmbach. The Hohen- 
zollerns had now become one of the most powerful families in the 
empire, and Frederick III. induced the Kaiser to make the Markgrafdom 
of Culmbach hereditary to them. But “not gratis.” Kaiser Rudolph 
of Hapsburg was in sore straits, and Frederick of Hohenzollern pulled 
him through them, being always at his service with men and money. 
Thus did the first of the Hapsburgs, from whom the Austrian Emperor 
is directly descended, help into the first princely rank the direct ancestor 
of the present German Emperor. 

Under Burgrave Frederick VI. there happened, in 1415, “a very 
notable event in world history,” when Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg 
and King of Hungary, sold Brandenburg—“ land, titles, sovereign elector- 
ship and all”—to Frederick for 400,000 gulden (about £200,000 of 
modern money). He had already pawned it thrice or oftener, and now 
he had got rid of it altogether. The Hohenzollerns were now Electors of 
Brandenburg as well as Markgrafs of Culmbach and Burggrafs of 
Niirnberg, and under this same Frederick were destined to go still 
further. Hewas a “square-headed, mild-looking, solid gentleman, with 
a certain twinkle of mirth in the serious eyes of him.” He reigned 
over Brandenburg for nearly thirty years. He found it a “famished 
dog-kennel,” and left it “an arable, fruitful field.” 

Frederick was succeeded by another Frederick, a younger son, who 
also reigned thirty years. He conceived the idea that the province 
called the Neumark properly belonged to Brandenburg; it had been 
pawned to him in 1445, and it is stated that ten years later he bought it 
outright, though the transaction is obscure. Anyhow, he got it; and it 
has remained with Brandenburg ever since. Niirnberg, however, had 
been “wisely parted with for a good round sum” by the First Elector, 
who found that Brandenburg “ had dreadfully real duties for him”; but 
Culmbach was still retained. 

In the person of Albert Achilles, Third Elector, we have the 
“ancestor of all the Brandenburg, Culmbach, and Hohenzollern princes 
that have figured in the world; after him there is no break or shift in 
the succession.” He does not seem to have made any territorial 
additions to his possessions, but he did much to strengthen the position 
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of his house. His successor, John the Cicero, “left his family well-off, 
connected with high potentates all round, and had increased his store in 
a fair degree, in his time.” From him we can skip to Johann George, 
Seventh Elector. 

It had long been the custom to vest Culmbach as a whole, or 
sometimes divided into Baireuth and Anspach, in the younger branches 
of the family. To Johann George it seemed as if this practice tended to 
weakness instead of strength. He therefore called a family council at 
Gera, a little town in Thiiringen, where “it was settled and indissolubly 
fixed that their electorate, unlike all others in Germany, shall continue 
indivisible.” Thus was the unity of the Hohenzollern property and 
power secured by the famous Bond of Gera. There was to be no further 
splitting up. Culmbach was gone, and never returned—in fact, it finally 
fell to Bavaria ; but henceforth the policy of Brandenburg was to be 
union, concentration, and growth under a single head. This was 
in 1598. 

In the meantime, much of importance had happened. In 1525, 
Albert, a cadet of the Culmbach Hohenzollerns, had got to be Duke of 
Prussia, doing homage to the King of Poland. 

“A man with high, bald brow; magnificent spade beard; air, muck 
pondering, almost gaunt; gaunt kind of eyes especially, and a slight cast in them, 
which adds to the severity of his aspect. He kept his possession well, every inch 
if it, and left all safe at his decease in 1568.’’ 

Carlyie adds :— 

‘‘Thus was Preussen secured to the Hohenzollern family, for before long the 
electoral branch managed to get Mitbelehnung (co-infeftment), that is to say, 
eventual succession; and Preussen became a family heritage, as Anspach and 
Baireuth were.”’ 

This is how it was done. Elector Joachim II. of Brandenburg, 
seeing that the Prussian and Culmbach lines are both like to fail ere 
long, while Joachim himself has plenty of heirs, makes (1568) this 
bargain—that if Albert of Prussia’s line fail, then the other Culmbachers 
get Prussia; that if the Culmbachers all fail, the Brandenburgers get 
it. Joachim had already made a bond of “ Heritage-Brotherhood ” 
with the Duke of Liegnitz, in Silesia—‘ If my line fails, my territory 
shall be added to yours ; if your line fails, your territory shall come to 
my heirs.” To Joachim succeeded Johann George, maker of the Gera 
Bond, so that there were now these three clever instruments in 
existence—one by which Prussia was to fall to Brandenburg, one by 
which Liegnitz was to fall to it also, and one by which the Brandenburg 
possessions were for ever to be indivisible. 

The first of these was about to mature. Joachim Frederick, son of 
Johann George, seeing that the Prussian line was about to end in the 
second duke’s eldest daughter, married to her his eldest son, Johann 
Sigismund. Nay, more, he himself, then a man of sixty, married a 
younger daughter of the duke’s, “to make assurance doubly sure—not a 
man to be baulked if he can help it.” By the J7/ztbelehnung, and by 
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these two marriages, the reversion of Prussia to Brandenburg was now 
secured thricefold. Nay, more, through the marriage of the second 
Duke of Prussia to the eldest daughter of the then Duke of Cleve, the 
fat principalities of Cleve, Jiilich, and Berg bid fair to fall into the lap 
of the Hohenzollerns, if only their good luck equalled their good 
management. 

The last Duke of Cleve died in 1609; Johann Sigismund was then 
Elector of Brandenburg, and within a fortnight he had fixed up the 
Brandenburg arms on the Government House of Cleve. He did the 
same at Diisseldorf, Jiilich, and the other towns. But other claimants 
sprung up, and fearful complications ensued—including the Thirty Years’ 
War. Prussia, however, was already Brandenburg’s, practically, for the 
Duke fell mad, and Johann Sigismund, in anticipation of succeeding to 
the duchy, got himself appointed his legal administrator. In 1618 he 
actually inherited it. His dominions were thenceforth known as Branden- 
burg-Prussia. The Cleve-Jiilich-Berg business was a long time coming 
to settlement. Johann Sigismund’s chief rival was Wolfgang Wilhelm, 
of Pfalz-Neuburg, and one day, at dinner, at Diisseldorf, this “airy 
gentleman, well out of his teens,” proposed to settle the matter by 
marrying Johann Sigismund’s eldest daughter, her dowry being Johann’s 
whole claim on Cleve-Jiilich. “Jackanapes!” exclaimed the Elector ; 
“my girl is not a monster, nor at a loss for husbands fully better than 
you!”—forthwith gave the presumptuous Wolfgang a thumping slap 
in the face, “and sent him off high-flaming, vowing never-imagined 
vengeance.” The first blow of the Thirty Years’ War was in that slap. 

1613 is the date of this; in 1624 there was a kind of settlement ; 
forty years later there was “an effective partition”; but the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, gave to Johann Sigismund’s descendant in the seventh 
generation, after 206 years, all that he had originally claimed in 1609. 
The territory thus handed over now forms the Prussian province, Jiilich- 
Berg-Cleve, and is “the nucleus of Prussia’s possessions in the Rhine 
country.” 

It is possible now to pass over, without much loss, the period 
between the death of Johann Sigismund (1619) and the accession of 
Frederick William, the Great Elector, eleventh of the series. He found 
his country in a sorry plight. Foreign armies had overrun it, the 
treasury was empty, and of fighting power there was next to none. But 
he set diligently to work, “scraped a little ready money together,” 
drilled and equipped a compact army of 24,000 men, and, without doing 
very much fighting, made himself a person of so much consequence 
that at the close of the Thirty Years’ War (Peace of Westphalia in 1648) 
he received Farther Pomerania, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Minden. 
But he was not satisfied with this. By first allying himself with the 
Swedes against the Poles, and then, in the most barefaced and 
unscrupulous manner, treacherously turning round upon his former allies, 
he got the King of Poland to relieve Prussia from the duty of doing him 
homage. This notable gain made Prussia a free sovereignty, and paved 
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the way for the Great Elector’s further schemes. Following up his 
treachery to the Swedes, he drove them out of all Pomerania, and took 
their place on the Baltic. This consolidated the hitherto scattered 
Hohenzollern territory, and made Brandenburg-Prussia one of the Great 
Powers of Europe. The Great Elector had, however, one heavy 
disappointment. It was in his lifetime (1675) that the Heritage-Brother- 
hood of Liegnitz came to fruit. By the death of the last Duke, the 
Silesian duchies of Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlan fell to Brandenburg, 
or should have fallen. Kaiser Leopold, however, said, “No; the bond 
is not worth the paper it is written on.” Louis XIV. also said “No; 
sovereign Prussia must be content with what she has got,” and so 
Silesia for the present was beyond reach. But the assumed right to it 
was never forgotten. 

The Great Elector left five sons; and now came in the operation 
of the Gera Bond, the family law which declared their possessions for 
ever indivisible. The eldest son succeeded to everything, and speedily 
proclaimed himself King of Prussia; the other sons got only empty 
titles. There is nothing much to our purpose in this reign, and we 
hasten on to the next, that of Frederick William, father of Frederick 
the Great. 

At the accession of Frederick William, in 1713, the Hohenzollern 
family found itself high among the Sovereign Houses of Europe, the 
rulers over forty-three thousand square miles of territory, the possessors 
of a small army of unsurpassed efficiency, and the owners of a very 
substantial revenue. These were the fruits of five and a half centuries 
of scheming and fighting. Frederick William thought he could not do 
better than follow in the footsteps of his forefathers. He held a close— 
almost a miserly—grip upon the public finances. He recruited, 
equipped, and drilled the most perfect fighting machine ever known 
in Europe. He was swift, adroit, and unscrupulous in all his move- 
ments, whether in diplomacy or war. Every year he laid by a certain 
sum, telling nobody of it; every year saw his army grow. Prussia 
became “all a drilled phalanx, ready to the word of command.” He 
had only one war, but it found him thoroughly prepared, and it ended 
by his driving the Swedes utterly out of North Germany, in giving 
Prussia all the Baltic sea-board they had previously occupied, with 
Stettin and other important ports. And to his successor, who was to 
become the Great Frederick, he left as a legacy his war chest, his 
perfect army, and the traditional “ pushing” policy of the Hohenzollern 
race. 

Frederick, the “arch robber,” as Maria Theresa called him, was not 
long in asserting what he was pleased to call his rights. The accession 
of Maria Theresa—a mere woman—afforded a pretext for the seizure 
of the Silesian duchies, Frederick alleging that these territories now 
belonged to him by virtue of the bond entered into by the then Duke 
and Joachim II. nearly two centuries before. This bond, having been 
repudiated by the Reich, was not legally worth the parchment on 
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which it was written, and it was no better morally than it was 
legally. The Duke of Liegnitz had bartered away a princedom, of 
which the reversion belonged to the Reich, and he had done so for 
a consideration—the reversion of Brandenburg in the event of the 
failure of the Hohenzollern line—from which the Reich could derive 
no advantage. However, Frederick, like the Rob Roy he was, 
looked on his opulent war chest and his ever-ready soldiers, and said 
the time had come “for those to take who have the power, and those 
to keep who can.” It is needless to go through the details of the 
three bloody wars Frederick had to wage; it is sufficient to say that 
he succeeded in stealing Silesia and making Prussia the dominant 
German power, though at the cost of 180,000 Prussian lives (not 
counting the loss on the other side), a depleted treasury, and an 
almost ruined people. His marvellous abilities as an economiser and 
administrator led to complete recuperation in less than ten years; and 
he became so strong again that on the death of the last Duke of East 
Friesland he was able to absorb that duchy under a claim dating from 
the time of the Great Elector, and that on the first partition of Poland— 
a crime which still shocks the public conscience of Europe—he secured 
West Prussia and the Netze district, which “filled up the gap between 
the great mass of his territories and the isolated district of East Prussia.” 
This remarkable man, the incarnation of selfishness, unscrupulousness, 
and deceit, left at his death a compact kingdom, increased to an area of 
75,000 square miles, a ready-money reserve of 60,000,000 thalers, a 
country free from debt, and an army, second to none, of 100,000 men. 

The next two reigns had disastrous periods for Prussia and the 
Hohenzollerns. The weak and irresolute Frederick William II. lost the 
Rhine provinces to France, and although he managed to get some con- 
siderable Polish pickings at the second and third partitions in 1793 and 
1795, they rather weakened than strengthened his kingdom, and by no 
means afforded compensation for the losses he sustained in the West. 
Matters fared still worse with Frederick William III., who was ground 
under the heel of Napoleon at Iana and Auerstadt in 1807, and was 
deprived of half his kingdom. The disastrous Peace of Tilsit sliced off 
the ill-gotten Polish pickings and the whole of Prussian territory west of 
the Elbe. In fact, it seemed as if Prussia’s extinction as a separate State 
was imminent, and one is reminded of Heine’s feelings as he saw the 
terrible French Emperor ride through Leipsic—pale, immobile, with lips 
compressed and sternly silent: “yet one shuddered to think those lips 
had but to whistle, e¢ La Prusse n’existait plus!” But the Hohen- 
zollern star was not to sink after all. The fatuous ambition of 
Bonaparte drove him to madness after madness, and it being finally the 
luck of Prussia to share in the battle of Waterloo, she got back the 
northern half of Saxony, her old possessions west of the Elbe, Swedish 
Pomerania, the duchies of Berg and Jiilich, and other territories in 
Westphalia and on the Rhine, giving the kingdom a total area of no less 
than 108,000 square miles. 
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From this point the history of the Hohenzollerns becomes too 
recent to need going through in detail. With William I., Bismarck, and 
Moltke there began a new era of Prussian aggrandisement. The 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866 gave Prussia the kingdom of Hanover, 
Hesse Cassel, Hesse Nassau, Frankfort, and Schleswig Holstein—the 
last-named being the spoil of a piece of barefaced robbery. The 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 added Alsace-Lorraine to the effective 
strength of Prussia, although, nominally, territorial integrity has not 
been established. It should be pointed out, too, that this war really 
originated in the putting forward of a Hohenzollern prince as a 
candidate for the throne of Spain; and we read with some amusement 
only a day or two ago that the German Emperor has announced his 
intention of being personally present at the coronation of the young 
Queen of Holland, with the view of bringing off an advantageous 
Hohenzollern match in that quarter. That Germany—or rather Prussia 
—has covetous eyes on Denmark, Holland, and perhaps Belgium, is a 
matter of notoriety, and the fact may not be without its bearing on the 
sudden enthusiasm of the Emperor for making Germany a great naval 
power. 
We think we have now made good our proposition—that from the 
earliest times down to to-day, this “pushful” family, with slight 
intermissions, have steadily and consistently pursued a policy of self- 
aggrandisement. They have never scrupled as to means, but with 
whatever means were necessary they have always been provided— 
with money, with soldiers, with matrimonial alliances, with pretexts, with 
lies, and with a total disregard for the interests of other people. The 
qualities they have displayed are those of the sharp attorney, the 
cunning money-lender, the filibuster, the claim-jumper. Other rulers 
of modern times have increased their territories and their power by 
occupying and colonising the regions of barbarism. Not so the 
Hohenzollerns. They have simply plundered their neighbours. It has 
been a policy of loot all along, and what the Emperor William calls the 
“mailed fist” is merely a euphemism for blackmail. 


LouIS EGERTON. 
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The Poetry of William James Linton 


A MAN may do many things in fourscore years and five, but few 
men live fourscore years and five, and the few who reach that age 
seldom retain their powers of doing. Notable exceptions might be 
named, but none more notable than that of William James Linton, who 
has just died at New Haven, Connecticutt. Mr. Linton began to write 
just sixty years ago, and he only finished when he died. Poetry has 
been his relaxation, wood-engraving his profession, and republicanism 
his passion. 

His interest was aroused in public affairs by the discussions upon 
the ultimate passing of the Reform Bill. He was then an apprentice 
to wood-engraving. He studied Voltaire, he imbibed Chartism from 
W. J. Fox, he read “Queen Mab” and Lamennais’ “Words of a 
Believer,” and from henceforth he was himself a reformer and a leader 
of reform. He never neglected his work of engraving, and it was always 
an art to him, as we well know, for who so great as the artist-engraver 
Linton? ace, Mr. Pennell! But in the hours when engraving was put 
on one side, the ardent spirit of the reformer drove him to lecture, to 
write, and to give his money and his time to the cause of liberty. No 
abuse passed him knowingly, no cause of suffering, however great, 
however small, but that had his sympathy; he sheltered the poorest 
Chartist ; his roof covered Mazzini and other Italian refugees ; his house 
was the home of the Polish patriots, 

As an engraver Linton’s position is definitely secured, but no place 
has been accorded him as a poet; indeed, his poetry has been but little 
discussed, although it is well known to critics and students of the 
literature of the last half century. Mr. Buxton Forman wrote an 
appreciation of it in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” of May, 1879, and 
since that time it has been adverted to in less detail in reviews and 
personal notices. Selections have appeared in at least two volumes of 
the “Canterbury Poets” and in the “ Poets and Poetry of the Century.” 

Linton’s earliest literary work was attempted in verse, and, like 
many another aspirant, he, in 1837, sent his first series of sonnets to 
Leigh Hunt, who read them and pronounced upon them favourably, 
printing them some two years afterwards. It was in 1838 that Linton 
commenced his long career as editor and author, and much of his earliest 
work in verse was of a political or social character, and written over the 
pseudonym “ Spartacus,” a signature which may be found in many of 
the reform journals of the day, like “The Odd-Fellow,” “The Irish 
Nation,” “ The Cause of the People,” and his own famous journal, “ The 
English Republic.” In 1845 appeared that curious and now excessively 
rare publication called “ Bob Thin; or, the Poor-House Fugitive,” by 
Linton, and with a beautiful series of illustrations by Sibson, W. Bell 
Scott, Duncan, and Linton himself, all engraved in line in the most 
exquisite fashion by the author. It is a thin octavo book of forty pages, 
containing, in addition to the poem of 1,146 lines, which gives it its title 
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“The Poor-House Fugitive,” a “Hymn to the Sun,” “The Song of the 
Stream,” and a final “Song.” All these sections making one of the 
finest and most touching poems in the language on the sufferings and 
the hardships of the poor, and of the lyric aspirations of the poet, both 
as to spirit and to form, one cannot speak too highly. The book is 
a remarkable one from every point of view. 

Another publication no less rare and no less interesting than “ Bob 
Thin,” is “The Plaint of Freedom,” which was issued anonymously in 
1852, but since acknowledged by Linton. In this noble poem Linton 
reached the height of his power in this direction, combining with his 
well-known sentiments concerning liberty a loftiness of thought and a 
nobility of expression worthy of the great theme with which the poem 
deals. The booklet is a small quarto of twenty-five pages, issued at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a fictitious imprint. It is inscribed to “The 
Memory of Milton,” whose name is constantly invoked. The poem is 
written in quatrains, four to the page, the finest four being addressed 
to “ England’s most Divine.” Then follows a review of English heroism 
and heroes, commencing with Caractacus, and including Wat Tyler, 
Queen Elizabeth, the Commonwealth, and many other: persons and 
episodes, concluding with Paine, of whom Linton wrote a life in 1839. 
Eight quatrains in the poet’s own voice close the poem, and some pages 
of notes explaining the historical references close the book. In that 
curious last work of Walter Savage Landor’s, “ Dry Sticks Fagoted,” 
may be read a poem “ To the Author of the ‘ Plaint of Freedom,’” in 
which Landor criticises and praises the poem and its unknown author 
in the warmest terms. 

In 1865 Linton’s best-known volume of poetry was issued. 
“ Claribel, and other Poems,” was printed at Leeds, and issued through 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall’s. It is dedicated to William Bell Scott from 
Brantwood, Coniston, the author’s residence, which he afterwards sold to 
Mr. Ruskin. The book is a small crown octavo volume of nearly 
300 pages, which are embellished-by numerous beautiful headings, 
tail pieces, and other blocks, drawn and cut on the wood by the author. 
It opens with the title poem, which is in dramatic form and in two acts. 
“ Claribel” is a tragedy, and while somewhat less dramatic than its form 
demands, it is still a strong and a beautiful work. It is in the region of 
lyric verse that Linton. is seen at his best, however, and some of the 
further contents of this volume possess a great charm, These three 
books are much sought after by collectors; they are rare, for, like most 
of Linton’s work they were never published in the ordinary way. 

The year following the issue of “ Claribel” Linton left England for 
America, where he afterwards resided. His poetical publications after 
this time chiefly emanate from “The Appledore Private Press.” These 
began in 1879, and have continued down ta the present time. Generally, 
the editions are very small, “ Heart Easings,” one of the most delightful 
of them, being limited to six copies. This was issued in 1883, and 
purports to be “Songs, Sonnets, and Epigrams, by A. W., of the Middle 
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Temple, Gent.(1595). Reprinted literatim from a copy, supposed unique, 
in the British Museum. Londen: T. and J. Allman, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square. 1824.” It is an octavo of twenty-four pages, with the 
imprint “Charles Wood, Pippin’s Court, Fleet Street.” It would be 
interesting to see the “supposed unique” copy in the Museum. The 
two most considerable publications from the press are, however, 
“ Windfalls” of 1879, and “Golden Apples of Hesperus” of 1882, the 
latter being a very charming volume. The former, of which 500 copies 
were printed, is a curious book, which appears to consist of an anthology 
of selections from various dramas. The “dramas” are non-existent, 
but the “quotations” are there without doubt, and some of them 
are very excellent indeed. “Golden Apples of Hesperus” is another 
anthology of “ poems not in the collections.” It contains some beautiful 
things, but in this case Linton was the editor merely. 

The last publication of the press was the volume printed in 1896 
called “ Love-Lore,” after a previous book of verse issued in 1887 in an 
edition of fifty copies. “Love-Lore” is an octavo volume of 256 pages, 
in an edition limited to a hundred copies, numbered and signed. 
Besides the contents included in the section “ Love-Lore,” it also contains 
other early and late poems, and opens with “ Claribel,” which is followed 
by a beautiful poem called “Eurydice”; “Heart Easings” is also 
included, so that the volume contains most of the purely poetical, as 
distinguished from the poetico-social, of Linton’s writings. One other 
volume calls for notice—“ Poems and Translations,” issued by Mr. John 
C. Nimmo, in 1889, in exquisite guise,as many of Mr. Nimmo’s publica- 
tions are wont to be, and containing an excellent portrait of the author. 
The poems, of which there are seventy-seven, are from the first “ Love- 
Lore” and from “Claribel”; the translations, of which there are 
forty-four, are from the French poets, from the twelfth century to the 
present day, including Ronsard, Beranger, Victor Hugo, De Musset and 
Gautier. The volume closes with ten quatrains “from Catullus, ‘ In 
Dispraise of Woman.” 

Such is the record (of the main items only, however) of a busy man’s 
relaxation. Sufficient, there can be no doubt, to make a reputation, but 
Linton’s reputation as a poet was overshadowed by his genius as an 
engraver, and to another set of persons who do not care for art, his efforts 
in the early days when freedom was emerging from a long quiescence 
are all that is placed to his credit. There must be some, however, who 
can appreciate all sides of his nature, and to such who have also read his 
“ Memories,” published by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen two years ago, 
he will appear one of the most interesting figures of our time. No book 
of the nature of an autobiography was ever more reticent than these 
“ Memories ” concerning personal matters, and we have therefore to go 
to the works of the man to see what their author was like, and in his 
poetical productions alone, and, taken as a whole, we have revealed a 
remarkable and an interesting personality, as well as a considerable poet. 

KINETON PARKES. 








The Rise and Growth of International Law 


By the term International Law, is meant that collection of rules— 
customary, conventional, and judicial—which are accepted as binding 
inter se by the nations of the world, or, at any rate, the civilised nations 
of the world. The study of the science of international law cannot be 
valued too highly, as without a wide and accurate knowledge of that 
great system of legal rules, which, in the course of many hundreds of 
years has been gradually built up for the determining of the rights and 
duties of states, it is impossible to properly understand the history of 
modern Europe. The science of international law is at present but 
imperfectly developed ; many of its rules are uncertain and ambiguous, 
and are very frequently interpreted in the most opposite senses. This 
science lays down rules for the guidance of nations in their mutual deal- 
ings with one another, both in peace and war; and it determines the 
rights and duties of belligerent and neutral nations. But the rules of 
international law which relate to war are more voluminous and certain 
than those which govern nations in time of peace. By some jurists it is 
considered improper to speak of these rules as laws—they are merely 
moral principles—for they are without the sanctioning force, which is the 
distinguishing quality of law proper. Other jurists derive its principles 
from some transcendental source, such as nature, the divine will, reason, 
etc.; and these do not hesitate to attribute to its rules an intrinsic 
authority over all the nations of the world. According to this theory, 
the usage of nations is evidence of, but not the origin of, the law. It 
merely expresses the consent of nations to things which are naturally, 
that is, by the law of God, binding upon them. 

There is, however, no legislative or judicial authority recognised by 
all the nations of the world that regulates the reciprocal relations of 
states, and consequently no express laws, except those which result from 
the conventions which states may make with one another; so that, 
however long established or useful any or all of these rules may be, 
there is but one real remedy for their infraction, and that remedy is the 
sword. Public opinion may be, and frequently is, appealed to with con- 
siderable force, in cases of violation of international morality, yet such 
appeal is not always attended with success, and at the best it affords but 
a precarious defence against the acts of powerful nations. The founda- 
tion, therefore, upon which international law rests, is the consent of 
nations. 

This science was first called by Zouch (professor, of Oxford) in his 
jus feciale, 1650, “Jus inter-gentes.” .Its common English appellation 
formerly was “ The Law of Nations,” but since the time of Bentham it 
has been designated “ International Law.” 
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This science is divided into two branches, public and private. 
According to Sir Robert Phillimore, rights arising under the former class 
are called absolute, or rights s¢ric¢d juris, and their breach constitutes a 
casus belli, and justifies in the last resort a recourse to war, whereas 
private international law, or international comity, as it is sometimes 
termed, confers no absolute rights. Its rules are founded upon con- 
venience, and intended to facilitate the intercourse between subjects of 
different states. It is applied to those principles which, in the ordinary 
tribunals of a country, are used to harmonise the conflict of laws. What, 
then, are the fountains of international jurisprudence— dijudicationum 
fontes,” as Grotius expresses it? What are the authorities to which 
reference must be made for the settlement of disputes arising upon their 
construction or their application to particular instances? Grotius 
enumerates these sources as being “ipsa natura, leges divine, mores et 
pacta.” Positive international law does not make its appearance until the 
days of Grotius, although usages of international intercourse must at all 
times have existed. International law, as we understand the term at the 
present day, is substantially the creation of civilised Europe during the 
last 300 years. The great nations of antiquity which have contributed 
most to the civilisation of modern Europe have given least to this branch 
of civilisation. If we look at the history of the Jews we find a total 
absence of the sense of duty in relation to other nations. Nearly all our 
knowledge of international law among ancient states is derived from 
their intercourse with the Jews, and with the Greeks and Romans, more 
especially with the latter. Most of the rules were founded on religion. 
Treaties were sanctioned with solemn oaths, the’ violation of which it 
was believed would be followed by the vengeance of the gods. War 
between nations of the same race and religion was declared with sacred 
rites and ceremonies, but when once begun it was waged with little rule 
or check. The heralds proclaimed its existence by devoting the enemy 
to the infernal gods. Ambassadors and heralds always had a sacred 
character. 

The division of the Greek world into a large number of independent 
communities favoured the existence of an Hellenic law of nations, 
presenting in many points—such as the recognition of common Hellenic 
customs, religious and political, and of the principle of a balance of 
power—a parallel to modern international law. They generally gave 
quarter, allowed the ransom of prisoners, respected trophies, and allowed 
truces for the burying of the dead; and they had a usage bearing a 
resemblance to the consular system of the present day. 

The jus feciale of the earlier Roman law regulating the formal 
intercourse between Rome and other nations, is indeed the germ of what 
might have been a system of pure international law, but the rise of the 
Roman Republic to the mastery of the world rendered a jus inter gentes 
unnecessary and impossible. The principles of natural justice to inter- 
national relations, however imperfectly executed, and though never 
reduced to a system, were not unknown to the Romans. In the time of 
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Cicero, and before the destruction of the Republic, the science of 
international law was beginning to receive great cultivation in all its 
branches. Cicero praises Pompey for being well versed, not only in what 
is now termed diplomatic law, but also in the laws relating to peace and 
war. Cicero asserts that God has given to all men conscience and 
intellect, that where these exist a law exists, of which all men are 
common subjects. Where there is a common law, he maintains there is 
common right, knitting together the universe, “ut jam universus hic 
mundus una ctvitas stt, communis Deorum atque hominum existimanda” 
(De rep.). That law, Cicero says, is immortal and unalterable by prince 
or people, and he anticipates the time when one law and one God will 
rule the world. “ Negue ertt alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, alia nune, alia 
posthae ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempori una lex et sempiterna et 
immutabilis continebit, unusquisque erit communis quasi magister et 
imperator omnium Deus” (De rep., lib. iii., cxxii.). But international law, 
as we understand the term at the present day, did not exist when Rome 
was mistress of the world, and the jus gentium was only another name 
for the law of nature, or a fictitious system which served as a foundation 
for a new set of equitable, as opposed to old common law, regulations. 
The reason why it did not exist was because the whole policy of the 
Roman people was opposed to the two great maxims upon which inter- 
national law rests, viz.,that nations are mutually independent and that 
they are equal. But in looking at the history of Rome, we cannot help 
observing what exaggerated notions the Roman people had of their own 
superiority, and how they were continually endeavouring to destroy all 
other power and independence but their own. The chronic state of 
war and the lust of conquest which mark the history of Rome were 
unfavourable to the growth of anything like that friendly union among 
states which is productive, not only of reciprocal rights and obligations, 
but of reciprocal esteem. When we look at the fierce spirit of conquest 
amongst the Romans and their barbarous international customs, such as 
is to be found in their haughty triumphs, in their gladitorial shows, 
when wretched captives were “ butchered to make a Roman holiday,” in 
the barbarous doctrine of war maintained even in Justinian’s time, that 
prisoners of war became slaves jure gentium, and that the consequence 
of captivity, even in the time of peace, was slavery and loss of property, 
we certainly cannot consider ourselves indebted to Rome for our 
modern international law. But in the midst of these barbarous customs 
there were some redeeming features, such, for example, as the allowing 
prisoners of war to purchase their freedom, and selling them only when 
unransomed, and from this practice, in the course of time, grew up 
the more humane dustom of allowing the exchange of prisoners. 
Captives were not maltreated by the Romans as the Athenians were at 
Syracuse by Greek conquerors, with the exception of kings and generals, 
who were, at least in Cicero’s day, butchered without mercy, after having 
been led in triumph through the city, Nor did the Romans entirely 
deprive the inhabitants of the conquered country of their lands; they 
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allowed them to retain some small portion on the condition that they 
paid rent for the same as tenants (co/onz). 

When we turn our attention to the Middle Ages, we see that the 
usurpation of the northern tribes of Scythia and Germany almost 
overturned all that was gained by the Roman law, destroyed the sense 
of national cbligation, and threw society, for a time, into the violence 
and confusion of the barbarous ages. The customs of nations were 
barbarous, and their laws of war cruel. Slavery was looked upon as a 
lawful consequence of captivity. Piracy, rapine, and ferocious warfare 
stained the annals of Europe. The law of nations remained in the 
rudest state down to the period of the sixteenth century. Numerous 
cases occurred of acts of the greatest perfidy and cruelty towards 
strangers and enemies. Mr. Ward (in his “History of the Law of 
Nations,” vol. i., 322-328) enumerates five institutions, existing about the 
period of the eleventh century, which made a deep impression upon 
Europe and greatly contributed to improve the law of nations. These 
institutions were the feudal system, the concurrence of Europe in one 
form of religious worship and government, the establishment of chivalry, 
the negotiations and treaties forming the conventional law of Europe, 
and the settlement of a scale of political rank and precedency. 

The spirit of chivalry encouraged high sentiments of honour and 
fidelity, and gave a moral sanction to the observance of treaties, and 
rendered fraud and unfair advantage over a rival unworthy of the true 
knight, and it threw a lustre over the defence of the weak and unpro- 
tected, and it cultivated humane feelings towards each other among the 
rulers of society, Chivalry dictated humane treatment to the vanquished 
and courtesy to enemies, 

The spirit of Christianity also—which, indeed, was at work in the 
origination of chivalry itself--did much to facilitate intercourse among 
men of a common faith. It stopped, as far as it could, private wars, it 
opposed the barbarity of selling Christians as slaves, and introduced a 
somewhat milder treatment of captives taken in war, and it lent its 
sanction to all moral obligations; but it was not strong enough to 
introduce a mild treatment of infidels, nor did it prevent various kinds 
of cruelty between Christians in peace and war. The influence of 
Christianity was very efficient towards the introduction of a better and 
more enlightened sense of right and justice among the Governments of 
Europe. Indeed, as Laurent says, the idea of a system of international 
law is due to Christianity ; for how could there be any legal tie between 
man as an individual and men as people and nations until the conscious- 
ness of a common nature was acknowledged, until the gulf which 
separated the free man from the slave was filled up, until the contempt 
for or hatred of the stranger as barbarian or enemy was removed, until 
man’s nature was changed and war ceased to be regarded as a glorious 
pastime or an ordinary occupation, and until an equitable system was 
substituted for one huge overgrown empire ever striving to draw all 
neighbours within its grasp and to maintain unlimited rule? (“Histoire 
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du Droit des Gens,” Laurent, tome iv., libre iii, ch. 1). Christian 
nations were bound together by a sense of common duty and interest in 
respect to the rest of mankind. The history of Europe during the early 
periods of modern history contains many cases to show the authority ot 
the Church over turbulent princes and fierce warriors, checking violence, 
and introducing a system of morals which inculcated peace, moderation, 
and justice. The Christian religion has done much to soften and 
humanise the actions of men and of nations, and the papal head of 
Christendom became, after the disruption of the Roman Empire, the 
interpreter and almost the embodiment of international law. The Popes 
of the Middle Ages determined many a hot dispute between rival nations 
without the shedding of human blood. All important questions of 
politics had some sort of bearing on religion which could bring them up 
for examination and settlement before the Roman pontiff, and the very 
vagueness of the theory of papal interference aided its success on 
favourable occasions. Innocent III. said: “ Nos secundum plenitudinem 
potestatis de jure possumus supra jus dispensare” (C. 4. x. “De Conces- 
sione Praebendae”). The oath of fealty was the moral ligament of 
society, but the Roman pontiffs claimed the right to release vassals from 
their oaths of allegiance on the ground that kings and princes who were 
disobedient to the Church might be excommunicated, and that excom- 
municated persons ought not to rule over Christians. In the disputes of 
kings the weaker party often appealed to the Pope, and thus gave him 
an opportunity to arbitrate or command. Treaties which had been 
confirmed by word of honour and solemn oaths were open to papal 
revision. Word might be broken with heretics as the enemies of Christ. 
A notable example of this is to be found in the case of John Huss, of 
Bohemia, who had received a safe-conduct from the Emperor when he 
stood before the Council of Constance. But that Council resolved that 
it was lawful for a competent ecclesiastical judge to proceed against and 
punish obstinate heretics, “etiams? de salvo conductu confist ad locum 
venerint judicit.” This power, which was exercised by the Roman 
pontiffs, no doubt did a great amount of good as well as a great amount 
of harm. Their action, however, at the best, could not adequately 
supply the place of a rule of conduct to which all might indifferently 
appeal ; and when later, with the Reformation movement, the time came 
when the Pope could not command recognition as the religious head of 
a united Christendom, the necessity of the time quickened men’s brains, 
and, under the fostering care of the jurists of many lands, there began to 
emerge a system which gave shape and form to ideas generally received 
and largely acted on by nations. The influence of treaties, conventions, 
and commercial associations helped greatly to form the modern code of 
public law. The rights of commerce began to be regarded as under the 
protection of the law of nations, and Queen Elizabeth complained of the 
Spaniards that they had prohibited commerce in the Indian Seas 
contrary to the law of nations. Efforts were made, upon the revival of 
commerce, to suppress piracy and protect shipwrecked property. Pillage 
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had become an inveterate moral pestilence. Papal bulls and the 
excommunication of the Church were not powerful enough to put an end 
to these evils. The revival of commerce, and with it a sense of the value 
of order, and conventions and treaties between sovereigns, contributed 
gradually to suppress this criminal practice by rendering the regulations 
on the subject a part of the law of nations ; but it was reserved, says 
Valin, to the ordinances of Louis XIV. to finally extinguish this species 
of piracy by declaring that shipwrecked persons and property were 
placed under the special protection of the Crown, and the punishment 
of death, without hope of pardon, was pronounced against the guilty. 

The custom of admitting resident ambassadors at each sovereign’s 
court was another important improvement in the security and facility of 
international intercourse; and this led to the settling of a question, 
which was very frequently discussed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, concerning the inviolability of ambassadors. It came at last 
to be definitely decided that ambassadors were exempted from all local 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal; though Lord Coke considered that the 
law in his day was, that if an ambassador committed any crime which 
was contra jus gentium, he lost his privilege and dignity as an ambassador, 
being punishable as any other private alien, and that he was even bound 
to answer civilly for his contracts that were good jure gentium, but for 
anything malum prohibitum, and not malum in se jure gentium, he was 
not bound (4 Inst., 153). Such was the law of nations when Grotius lived 
(A.D. 1625). It had been rescued, to a considerable extent, from the 
cruel usages and practices of the northern barbarians. It had been 
restored to some degree of science and civility by the influence of 
Christianity, the study of Roman law, and the spirit of commerce. But 
it was still in a state of great disorder, and its principles were little known 
and less observed. It consisted of a series of undigested precedents, 
without order or authority. The work of Grotius, “ De Jure Belli et Pacis,” 
published in 1624, definitely laid down the foundation of the science of 
international law, and his work was shaped in imitation of the institutional 
treaties of Roman law. 

Although Hugo Grotius is regarded as the father of international 
law, he had been preceded by other writers on this subject. Among 
these were Francis de Victoria of Salamanca, Suarez, Ayala, and 
Albericus Gentilis, all of whom flourished in the sixteenth century. Of 
Francis de Victoria, Hall says that his writings, in 1533, mark an era in 
the history of international ethics. Spain claimed, largely by virtue of 
papal grant and warrant, to acquire the territory and the mastery of the 
semi-civilised races of America. He denied the validity of the papal 
titles, he maintained the sovereign rights of the aboriginal races, and he 
claimed to place international relations upon the basis of equal rights as 
between communities in actual possession of independence. In other 
words, he first clearly affirmed the juridical principle of the complete 
international equality of independent states, however disproportionate 
their power. Suarez, in his work, “De Legibus et Deo Legislatore,” 
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from the point of view of the Catholic theologian, assumes that the 
principles of the moral law are capable of complete and authoritative 
definition, and are supported by the highest spiritual sanction. He 
therefore treats of the /er naturalis as a definite substantive law, sufficient 
and complete in its own sphere, and binding on all men. But he regards 
international law as a code of rules dealing with matters outside the 
sphere of the natural law—matters not strictly right or wrong in them- 
selves, but becoming so only by virtue of the precepts of the law, which 
he considers to be founded upon the generally-recognised usages of 
nations. In the following: passage he explains his view of the origin of 
international law :— 

‘The foundation of the law of nations lies in this, that the human race, 
though divided into various peoples and kingdoms, has always a certain unity, 
which is not merely the unity of species, but is also political and moral, as is shown 
by the natural precept of mutual love and pity, which extends to all peoples, however 
foreign they may be to one another, and whatever may be their character or consti- 
tution. From which it follows that although any state, whether a republic or a 
kingdom, may be a community complete in itself, it is, nevertheless, a member of 
that whole which constitutes the human race; for such a community is never so 
completely self-sufficing but that it requires some mutual help and intercourse with 
others, sometimes for the sake of some benefit to be obtained, but sometimes, too, 
from the moral necessity and craving which are apparent from the very habits of 
mankind. On this account, therefore, a law is required by which states may be 
rightly directed and regulated in this kind of intercourse with one another. And 
although to a great extent this may be supplied by the natural law, still not 
adequately nor directly, and so it has come about that the usages of states have 
themselves led to the establishment of special rules. For, just as within an individual 
state custom gives rise to law, so for the human race as a whole usages have led to 
the growth of the law of nations ; and this the more easily inasmuch as the matters 
with which such law deals are few and are closely connected with the law of nature, 
from which they may be deduced by inferences which, though not strictly necessary, 
so as to constitute lawszof absolute moral obligation, still are very comformable and 
agreeable to nature, and therefore readily accepted by all.”’ 

Among the jurists who followed Grotius, the classical names are 
those of Puffendorf, Wolff, Vattal, and Bynkershoek. In England, Sir 
Leoline Jenkins and Lord Stowell are the most illustrious of those who 
have made important contributions to international law. In America, 
Wheaton stands at the head of a school of distinguished jurists, and his 
“Elements of International Law,” is the standard modern treatise on 
the subject. 

Grotius undoubtedly had had the field of international relations 
explored by the writers§who had preceded him, but to him is certainly 
due the credit of evolving, in his “De Jure Belli ac Pacis,” a coherent 
system of law for the aggregation of states. The object of Grotius was 
to correct the false theories and pernicious maxims which then existed 
by shewing a community of sentiment among the wise and learned of 
all nations and ages inffavour of the natural law of morality. He also 
endeavoured to shew that justice was of perpetual obligation and 
essential to the well-being of every society, and that the great common- 
wealth of nations stood in need of law, the observance of faith, and 
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the practice of justice. His idea was-to digest into one systematic code 
the principles of public right, and ‘to ‘supply authorities for almost every 
case in the conduct of nations ; thus, he had the honour of reducing the 
law of nations to a system, and of producing ‘a work which has been 
resorted to as the standard of authority in every succeeding age. He is, 
therefore, justly entitled to be called the father of the ‘law of nations. 
There was no system of the kind extant that had been produced by the 
ancient philosophers of Greece or by the primitive Christians, whilst the 
treatises of learned moderns on public law were most ‘imperfect and 
exceedingly defective in illustrations from history and in omitting to 
place their decisions upon the true foundation of equity ‘and justice. 
Grotius, therefore, resorted to the testimony of philosophers, historians, 
orators, poets, civilians, and divines, because ‘they ‘were the materials out 
of which the science of morality was formed , and'when men at different 
times, and in different places, unanimously affirmed the same thing, it 
ought to be ascribed to some universal cause. 

It appears that the leading object of Grotius, and of his disciples 
and successors, was—(1) To lay down those rules of justice which would 
be binding on man living in a social state, independently of any positive 
laws of human institution, or, in other words, living together in a state 
of nature. (2) To apply those rules, under the name of natural law, to 
the mutual relations of separate communities living in a similar state 
with respect to each other. ‘Grétius endeavoured ‘to show that there is a 
law audible in the voice of conscience, enjoining some actions and 
forbidding others, according to their respective suitableness or repugnance 
to the sociable nature of men. “ Natural law,” says Grotius, 


‘“‘is the dictate of right reason pronouncing that there is in some actions a moral 
obligation, and in the other actions a moral deformity, arising from their respective 
suitableness or repugnance to the rational and social nature, and that consequently 
such actions are either forbidden or enjoined by God, the author of nature. Actions 
which are the subject of this exertion of reason are in themselves lawful or unlawful, 
and are, therefore, as such necessarily commanded or prohibited by God.’’—(‘ Grot. 
de Jur. Bel. ac Pac.,’’ lib. i., cap. 1, sec. x., 1, 2.) 


The term natural law is here used for those rules of justice which 
ought to govern the conduct of men as moral and accountable beings, 
living in a state of nature, and which may more properly be called the 
law of God or the Divine will, being the rule of conduct prescribed by 
Him to His rational creatures, and revealed by the light of reason or the 
Holy Scriptures. God has implanted in man’s nature certain conceptions 
called rights, to which in every case obligations correspond. These are 
the foundation of the system of justice, and the ultimate standard with 
which laws are compared to ascertain whether they are just or unjust. 
As independent communities acknowledge no common superior, 
they may be considered as living in a ‘state of nature with respect to 
each other; and the obvious inference drawn by the disciples and 
successors of Grotius was, that the disputes arising ‘among those 
independent communities must be determined by what they called the 
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law of nature. This gave rise to a new and separate branch of this 
science,-called ‘the law of nations, jus geméimm or jus inter gentes. The 
law ‘of ‘nations, jus inter gentes, must not be confounded with the ‘jus 
gentium of the Romans. This term denoted:the principles and usages of 
law common tozall nations, ‘that is, all mations ‘known -to the ,.Romans, as 
contrasted with whatever ‘was peculiar: tothe yus atvése, the law of Rome 
itself. -Again, international law must not -be confounded:with. the, natural 
law, -or,as itihas been variously called, 7us waterale, lex naturalis, and 
lex-nature, Grotius distinguished ‘the law. of mations ifrom the -natural 
law “by "the different nature of its origin and :obligation, which he 
attributed-to the general consent of nations. In »the introduction of his 
work,'““De Jure ‘Belli et Pacis,” he says :-— 


‘* [have used in favour of this lawthe testimony of philosophers, historians, poets, 
and even of orators, not that they are to be indiscriminately relied on as-impartial 
authority, since they often bend to the prejudices of their respective sects, the nature 
of their argument, or the interest.of their cause, but because where many minds of 
different ages and countries concur in the same sentiment it, must be referred to 
some general cause. In the subject now in question, this cause must be either a 
just deduction from the principles .of natural justice or universal consent. “The first 
discovers to us the natural law, the second the law of nations. If a certain 
maxim which cannot be fairly inferred from admitted principles is, nevertheless, 
found to be everywhere observed, there is reason to conclude that it derives its origin 
from positive institution. . . . As the laws of each particular state are designed to 
promote its advantages, the consent of all, or at least the greater number of states, 


may have produced certain laws between them, and, in fact, it appears that such laws 
have been established tending to promote the utility, not of any particular state, but 
of the great body of these communities. This is what is termed the law of nations 
when it is distinguished from the natural law.’’ 


The principle of utility adopted by Cumberland ‘and admitted by 
almost.all .subsequent writers, as the test of international morality, was 
but «very little understood in the days of Grotius. The principles of 
international-morality, as distinguished ..from international law, are to be 
obtained, not by applying to nations -the: rules which ought .to. govern 
the conduct of individuals, but by ascertaining what are the rules of 
international conduct which, on the whole, best promote ‘the general 
happiness.of.mankind. Neither Hobbes nor Puffendorf held the same 
opinion as Grotius as to the origin and obligatory force of the positive 
law of nations, Hobbes, in his work, “De Cive” (cap. xiv., sec. 4), 
says :-— 

‘‘ The natural law may be divided into the natural law of men and the natural 
law of states, commonly called the law of nations. The precepts of both are the 
same; but since states, when they are once instituted, assume the personal qualities 
of individual men, that law, which, when speaking of individual men, we call the law 
of nature,vis called the law of nations: when applied to whole states, nations, or 


people.” 
Puffendorf, in his work, “De Jure ‘Nature et Gentium ” (lib. ii. 
cap. 3, sec.'23),expresses the same opinion, declaring that “there is no 
other voluntary or positive law of nations properly invested witha true 
and legal force and binding as the command of a superior power.” 
5* 
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After thus denying that there is any positive or voluntary law of 
nations founded on the consent of nations, and distinguished from 
the natural law of nations, he proceeds to qualify this opinion by 
admitting that the usages and comity of civilised nations have intro- 
duced certain rules for mitigating the exercise of hostilities against 
them ; that these rules are founded upon a general tacit consent, and 
that their obligation ceases by the express declaration of any party 
engaged in a just war that it will no longer be bound by them. 
Bynkershoek, who wrote after Puffendorf, but before Wolff and 
Vattel, derives the law of nations from reason and usage (er ratione 
et usu), aad founds usage on the evidence of treaties and ordinances 
(pacta et edicta), with the comparison of examples frequently recurring. 
In treating of the rights of neutral navigation in time of war, 
he says :— ' 

‘* Reason commands me to be equally friendly to two of my friends who are 
enemies to each other; and hence it follows that I am not to prefer either in war. 
Usage is shown by the constant and, as it were, perpetual custom which sovereigns 
have observed of making treaties and ordinances upon this subject, for they have 
often made such regulations by treaties to be carried into effect in case of war and 
by laws enacted after the commencement of hostilities. I have said by, as it were, a 
perpetual custom, because one or, perhaps, two treaties which may vary from general 
usage do not alter the law of nations.”’ 


In treating of the questions as to competent judicature in cases 
affecting ambassadors, he says :— 


‘The ancient juris-consults assert that the law of, nations is that which is 
observed in accordance with the light of reason between nations if not among all, 
at least certainly among the part, and those the most civilised. But in whatever 
manner we may define the law of nations, and however we may argue upon it, we 
come at last to this conclusion, that what nations observe between each other as a 
consequence of the collations of cases frequently recurring is the only law of those 
who are not governed by any other—{unicum jus sit eorum qui alio jure non reguntur). 
If all men are men, that is to say, if they make use of their reason, it must counsel 
and command them certain things which they ought to observe, as if by mutual 
consent, and which afterwards being established by usage, impose upon nations a 
reciprocal obligation, without which law we can neither conceive of war, nor peace, 
nor alliances, nor embassies, nor commerce.’’—(‘‘ De Foro Legatorum,’’ cap. iii. 


sect. 10.) 


The jurists of the school of Puffendorf regarded the science of 
international law as a branch of the science of ethics. 

Since the days of Grotius the code of war has been greatly enlarged 
and improved, its rights better defined, and its severities greatly 
mitigated. The rights of maritime capture and the duties and privileges 
of neutrals have grown into very important titles in the system of 
international law. We now appeal to more accurate, more authentic, 
more precise, and more commanding evidence of the rules of public law 
by a reference to the decisions of those tribunals to whom, in every 
country, the administration of that branch of jurisprudence is specially 


entrusted. 
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The following are the various sources of international law :— 

1. Text writers of authority, showing what is the approved usage 
of nations. 

2. Treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce declaring, modifying, 
or defining the pre-existing international law. 

3. Ordinances of particular states, prescribing rules for the 
conduct of their commissioned cruisers and prize tribunals. 

4. The adjudications of international tribunals, such as boards of 
arbitration and courts of prize. 

5. Another depository of international law in the written opinions 
of official jurists, given confidentially to their own govern- 
ments, Only a small portion of the controversies which 
arise between states become public. Before one state 
requires from another for injuries sustained by itself or its 
subjects it generally acts as an individual would do in a 
similar situation. It consults its legal advisers, and is guided 
by their opinion as to the law of the case. The archives of 
the department of foreign affairs of every country contain a 
collection of such documents, the publication of which would 
form a valuable addition to the existing materials of inter- 
national law. , 

6. The history of the wars, negotiations, treaties of peace, and 
other transactions relating to the public intercourse of 
nations may conclude this enumeration of the sources of 
international law. 

As in England, the decisions of Kent, Story, and other American 
judges, and the writings of Kent and Wheaton, have received the notice 
which their learning and skill entitled them to receive; so in America, in 
all foreign negotiations and domestic discussions of questions of inter- 
national law the most implicit respect has been paid to the practice of 
Europe and the opinions of her most distinguished jurists. 

Throughout the works of the great English jurist, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, are scattered tracts upon various questions of public and 
international law, rich in deep learning and sound reasoning, and 
consequently forming a mine from which - subsequent jurists have 
extracted materials of great value. His learned decisions rendered his 
name famous in most parts of Europe (there being at that time almost a 
general war, and some of all nations frequently suitors to the courts of 
this country), and his answers or reports of all matters referred to him, 
whether from the Lords Commissioners of Prizes, Privy Council, or 
other great officers of the kingdom, were so solid and judicious as to 
give universal satisfaction, because they showed not only the soundness 
of his judgment in the particular matters of his profession, but a great 
compass of knowledge in the general affairs of Europe and in the ancient 
as well as modern practice of other nations. Upon any questions or 
disputes arising beyond sea between his Majesty”s subjects and those of 
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other princes, they often had recourse to.Dr. Jenkins. Even those who 
presided in the seats of foreign judicatures: in some. cases applied to him 
to know how the like points had been ruled in the Admiralty here, and 
his sentences were often exemplified and. obtained as precedents there, 
for his opinion generally passed. as an incontrovertible authority, being 
always thoroughly considered and judiciously founded. 

Another great English jurist was Sir George Lee, who first entered 

upon his career of distinction in 1729. He was the principal composer 
of a State paper on a great question of international law—the answer to 
the memorial of the King of Russia, presented to the Duke-of Newcastle 
by Mr: Mitchell, and, to borrow the words of his biographer, 
‘it has been universally received and acknowledged throughout Europe as a 
correct and mastetly exposition of the nature and extent of the jurisdiction exercised 
over the ships afd cargoes: of neutral powers by courts of the law of nations 
established within the territories of belligerent states. Montesquieu characterises 
it as ‘réponse sans replique,’ and Vattel terms. it.‘ un excellent: morceau du droit 
des gens.’ ’’—(Dr, Phillimore’s ‘‘ Preface to Sir George Lee’s Reports,’’ p. 16.) 


In'a case which came: before Lord: Mansfield; in 1:764,.in the King’s 
Bench (Triquet v. Bath, 3 Burre., 1478), he referred: to a decision of 
Lord. Talbot, who had declared that the law of nations was to be 
collected from the practice of different nations and. the authority of 
writers, and who argued from such authorities as Grotius, Barbeyrac, 
Bynkershoek, Wiquefort, etc, in. a case where British authority was 
silent. The most celebrated collections. and codes of maritime law, 
such as. the “ Consolats del. Mare,” “ The Rolés of Oleron,” “ The Laws 
of the Hanseatic League,” and, above all, “ The Marine. Ordinances of 
Louis XIV.,” are also referred to as containing the most authentic 
evidence of the immemorial and customary law of Europe. 


J. E. R. STEPHENS. 





The Trail of the Bookworm 


THAT the spirit of our age is critical rather than creative has become 
an aphorism disputed by none. The fact that art, in all directions, 
grows more imitative and less initiative every year cannot be doubted, 
and various attempts have been made to supply adequate reasons for 
the deficiency in originality under which we seem to suffer. Pondering 
thus, the question arrives—how far is criticism a bane to creative power? 
Is it a purely destructive agent, paralysing genius, or, as others affirm, a 
useful tonic? And may it not be urged, in response to the latter 
argument, that, as most medicines are poisonous if taken in too large 
quantities, so criticism, which should be wholesome in moderation, by an 
overdose can extinguish the sensitive artistic element altogether ? 
* * * 

Now. an artist of to-day—painter, musician or writer—appears to 
occupy much the same position as the maiden in Grimm’s story who had 
to transmute straw into. gold within a given time or forfeit dear life. 
Such a task would necessarily involve some anxiety, even with 
necromantic aid, but imagine the horror of having a hostile person 
watching outside the door ready to gloat upon one’s failure if the wizard 
failed to arrive at the exact moment! It is this hostile person, this 
critic lying in wait, that makes art doubly difficult and benumbs the 
individuality of the artist. Once he had but himself to please, his own 
standard of perfection to reach, and when he ‘succeeded in partly 
satisfying himself the world usually approved. But now, instead of 
becoming completely absorbed in his subject, striving only for power 
to represent himself truthfully, the unfortunate is beset by impish 
speculations as to what the horde of wolfish reviewers will say when 
they pounce upon the loved’ work of his hands, perhaps to rend it in 
pieces, perhaps merely to maul and plaster it with motives he never 
intended. Is. it possible that any man, part of his generation, inter- 
dependent social unit as he is, and thus impressionable to sympathy or 
antipathy, can properly cultivate his creative potentiality to advantage 
under such circumstances ? 

* * . 

Take the case of an author. He knows that a certain journal will 
characterise his craft as “hysterical” should he betray the natural 
emotion that is in him; another will term him “erotic” if he deal 
candidly with human passion ; a third dub him “ pedant” or “ purist” if 
he strive after precision of style; a fourth declare his writing is not 
literature if by accident he should “split an infinitive” or confuse the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, Who can wonder that the hampered 
wretch writhes in his pentacle, bound as fast as any poor devil of 
medizvalism, in lines drawn by his saintly enemy? He dare not put a 
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foot outside the mystic angles in which he is “cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confin’d.” And still the cry for originality goes up, as if originality 
could ever flourish in limbo! 

The case for criticism is weakened by the evidence that it does 
not affect the persons to whom it is most necessary. The schoolmaster 
who stands with a rod at the gate of literature, hoping to keep out the 
unqualified, may whack his fill without raising a blister of suspicion on 
the vanity of Mediocrity, while Genius shrinks and faints under the 
punishment. Of course, it is part of the nature of a creator to think 
all his geese are swans; but the little man, the mere manufacturer, 
believes his clay sparrows to be birds of paradise. “What’s Hecuba to 
him, or he to Hecuba?” He regards the adverse critic as a spiteful foe 
squirming in jealousy of his superiority. The true poet (taking the word 

n its earlier sense), on the contrary, is prone to suffer acutely under 
animadversion, He is critical by instinct, and but too well aware of his 
own defects. Haunted as he is by the knowledge that the best work- 
manship of which he is capable can never adequately express the 
glorious$golden concept of his dream, very little is needed to convince 
him that his worst fears are realised, and he has failed hopelessly. A 
few harsh strictures on the thing he has brought forth by prayer and 
fasting and the fever of travail, a nipping wind, a chilling frost, and he 
shrivels, dries away, and is gone like a leaf of autumn. Or so we may 
reasonably suppose, if we would account for the numerous buds of 
promise that appear yearly and never blossom. The rubbish-monger 
bobs up serenely ; the Keats lies wounded to death. 

7 . * 

Unfortunately, there appears to be no remedy, no chance of an ebb 
in the tide of talk, for we are born in an age when everybody has an 
opinion, and most of us burn to deliver it The BOOKWoR\M, certainly, 
cannot throw stones. He can only advise the budding author or artist 
to reject all reviews of his own work with the entire force of will at his 
command ; a denial requiring no small strength of mind. When he has 
made something, let him not merely refuse to glance at “ press cuttings,” 
but open no magazine or newspaper for at least six months afterwards. 
Thus he may be spared the blighting east wind of depreciation and the 
enervating zephyr of indiscriminate praise, both equally pernicious to 
the flower of genius, 

But I am afraid this advice is too good to be taken. 

. * * 

To have something to say and know how to say it are the prime 
qualifications for an author, and very few are thus gifted. It so often 
happens that he who has most to say finds the greatest difficulty in 
expressing himself, while the glib man frequently conceals dearth of 
thought. The writer of That Tree of Eden,* has a good excuse for 
plunging into print. He is one of those aforementioned who burn to 


* “That Tree of Eden: A Study in the Real Decadence.” By Nicholas Christian. 
Hutchinson and Co., 34, Paternoster Row. 
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deliver an opinion, and he is wise enough to deliver it so plainly that no 
one can be mistaken as to his meaning. Without much pretension to 
style, and with no attempt at subtlety, he crusades against the modern 
fetish, Education, in a hammer-and-tongs fashion that ought to win 
approval from the busy man who has no time to study the profundities 
of sociology. He declares for more decided religious and moral 
teaching, laying great stress on the training of character, while strongly 
ridiculing the views of those who see in collectivism a panacea for 
every ill, and hold up to crude humanity a misty ideal of altruism 
comprehensible only to the most highly developed amongst us. 















* * * 






His arguments, briefly stated, are as follows :—“ Under the strain 
of cultivation and culture. . . we see the higher strata of our existing 
society continually dying out or being renewed from the great reservoir 
of unexhausted humanity below. Raise all the individuals in that 
unexhausted reservoir to a similar state of culture, and your race will 
collapse as if smitten with a pestilence.” We are, he says, already “all 
nerves, all feeling and emotion and gush” (one sees the influence of 
Naudau here), “variety, change, rush and hurry are what we crave, 
and they are the sure signs of approaching exhaustion.” Therefore, 
“our social progress is an illusion,” and ‘ religion is the one thing that 
gives us the sense of proportion in the life we lead, which restrains us 
from projecting forward the shadow of our own obscure and ridiculous 
personality until it shuts out the vision of other and more beautiful 
objects.” 














* * * 









This seems to be going too far, in face of the fact that it is religion 
which promises us a personal identity hereafter, and thus panders to 
the craving of the ego; but perhaps Mr. Christian does not mean 
by “religion” the creed that offers to “project” our “obscure and 
ridiculous personality ” into the unthinkableness of eternity. He remarks, 
further, that “as taught to-day, religion is nine-tenths error, and of the 
remainder nine-tenths again is superfluity—¢he remaining hundredth ts 
the true spirit of life, the rest a mere clay,” so that it is a little hard to 
learn what his actual belief is. But he is quite sure of one thing, and 
in this we shall all cordially agree, that “the artificially-induced develop- 
ment of the nervous system and the brain in a particular person, without 
regard to the equal and co-extensive development of moral principle, is 
simply to be summed up in one word—Disaster.” 


































# * * 


There is a good deal of common sense in That Tree of Eden, 
although the author is inclined to be an alarmist, and, like most persons 
possessed of a rampant theory, fails to acknowledge any argument on 
the opposite side. He ignores all the advantages that have been reaped 
of late years through the “education by responsibility” of those units 
who go to make up “the masses”; he undervalues the brain capacity 
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of the ordinary working man, does not appreciate the influence of the 
solid lower middle-class, and altogether forms, perhaps, too low an 
estimate of the Englishman. His pessimistic spectacles cause him to 
believe there is not much “grit” left in us, and his. misconception. as to 
the amount of animal energy yet stored in our young men leads one to 
suppose he has never witnessed any of our great national football 
matches. There he would surely find “the love of danger and hardships, 
the glory of action,” he deems so necessary to preserve the vitality of the 
race, and very small sign of debilitated vitality to distress him. If force 
of lung, elasticity of muscle, rabid enthusiasm, uncontrolled savagery, 
and power to withstand fatigue go to prove anything, they prove that 
culture has not destroyed the desirable brutality of the Briton in the 
least, so far, whatever perils threaten the future. Mr. Christian would 
have done better had he not given his theme a fictional setting. His 
personages are paste-board paradoxes hung with rather cheap sarcasm, 
and are not even good stalking-horses for his notions; his imaginary 
town is too clearly “jaked up” to arouse any. sense of reality in the 
reader. But he has the gift of making himself interesting, and his book 
does not lack pith. It might be well to bear in mind the following 
counsel he offers : 

“We must combat vice, not by negative measures of restriction, but 
by cultivating the solid, square, sensible, self-restraining character of virile 
manhood. . . . We must keep our eye on, and have our attention 
directed, not to the haunts of vice, but the means of renovating the damaged 
moral fibre of ourselves and our fellow creatures.” 


* * 





* 


Under the somewhat pretentious title of “Sanitary and Social 
Questions of the Day,”* are included some eleven essays on very 
diverse subjects, several of which, however, cannot claim to be of any 
special interest. Nor can it be said that the author has advanced 
much that is new with regard to these questions; it is evident that 
for the most part he has been content to follow beaten tracks of 
thought. The subjects treated range from a “Defence of the Birch” 
to “Health Resorts” and “Legislation and Sanitation. If most of 
the matter is common-place, it must be confessed that the author has 
succeeded in placing it before the reader in a fairly attractive manner. 
As we are informed in the preface, these essays have already appeared 
in certain medical journals, a fact which probably accounts for the 
diversity of subjects. The essay on “Old Theories for New” is of 
very considerable interest to students of the newer branches of medical 
science, and affords another illustration of an old saying as, to the 
difficulty of finding anything absolutely new. It is an account of a 
theory developed to some length by one Dr. Goiffon, in a work 
published by him from the town of Lyons in 1722, which is remarkable 


* “Sanitary and Social Questions of the Day.’’ By an Observer. The Cotton 
Press. 2s. 
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as foreshadowing the germ theory of disease, now so universally 
adopted by medical scientists. 

That part of the volume devoted to essays on sanitary questions 
is probably of the: most: interest. While there is much to which every 
sanitarian’ can unreservedly subscribe, there is; we are aftaid; little 
suggestion of remedies: for existing conditions. In the article on 
“ Barrack: Dwellings,’ considerable. stress is laid upon the danger that 
must exist: in the matter of infectious diseases: and: the difficulty of 
preventing their spread amongst the many tenants of this class of 
dwelling. It is strange; however, that statistics: do not bear out the 
contention,.a fact which is: too often lost sight of: It is: all very well 
to point out the defects of the. system, either alleged or admitted, 
but let us have an alternative suggestion with practical details of its 
working: While there is: little with which to find fault, we believe 
the author is capable of better work than he has given us in this 
somewhat flimsy volume: 

* 


* * 





Dr. A. M. Brown has done really good service. to literature in 
his work on “Moliére and his Medical Associations.”* Probably of 
more especial interest to members of the medical profession, the work 
cannot fail to be of service. to students of literature, and French 
literature in particular. When we consider the position Moliére 

‘occupies in the literary world, it. does seem strange, as. Dr. Brown 
suggests, that none of his admirers “have thought of treating him 
from perhaps the only point where there is still remaining something 
to be said—that is, of him in his relations to medicine.” This Dr. 
Brown has done, and most successfully and well. Every reader of 
Moliére must have been struck by the antipathy displayed towards 
the medical profession, and the caricature of their methods and manners, 
but few probably will have sufficient knowledge of the time in which 
he lived or of the condition of medical thought to understand the 
position which Moliére took. Many, no. doubt, will be content with 
the explanation so usually given (we remember it in our schoolday 
acquaintance with Moliére), that all this was the result. of spite, due 

' to excessive charging on the part of a medical adviser. But though 
this explanation is so largely credited, it must have been evident to 
any one who cared to consider the matter, that more substantial 

grounds were to be found, which would render intelligible much that 

would otherwise remain obscure. Dr. Brown traces, in a manner which 
has probably never previously been attempted for the English student, 
the various factors which were at work moulding Moliére’s thought 
and action. We are afforded a very interesting picture of the times 
of Louis XIV., and what is perhaps most particularly interesting, we 


* “ Moliére and his Medical Associations. Glimpses of the Court and Stage. 
The Faculties and Physicians of the Grand Siécle.’’ By A. M. Brown, M.D. The 
Cotton Press. 6s. 
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gain an immense insight into the transitional stage through which 
medical science was then passing, and in the struggle of old ideas 
and ancient practices against the knowledge and discoveries which 
were to form the basis of our present day medicine, we get a clear 
conception of the services which Moliére rendered to the advance of 
medical thought and practice. It is an interesting page in the annals 
of medicine which has never had a worthy chronicler. Mboliére’s life 
is traced with great skill and discrimination. The various threads of 
his character are unravelled with conspicuous ability, and their influence 
on his works is revealed by the analyses which are given of many of 
his masterpieces. Though, as we have said, much of all this is of 
primary importance to medical readers, still, without this clue to much 
that is obscure and involved the ordinary reader will never altogether 
appreciate the great features of Moliére’s genius. That Moliére did 
render signal service to the cause of science cannot be gainsaid. That 
truth must have prevailed and that old ideas must have gone down 
before the light of scientific research and enlightened philosophy is no 
doubt true, but that Moliére hastened on that desirable consummation 
no reader of Dr. Brown’s work can possibly doubt. The medical 
profession could even to-day do with a little of Moliére’s criticism 
and caricature, and it is precisely because this criticism from the outside 
has been withheld that much remains that is unsatisfactory and un- 
desirable. It is a strange page of history with which Dr. Brown’s 
work is concerned. We may wonder at the possibility of disputes 
and conflicts of thought as are therein depicted, but our nineteenth 
century civilisation and refinement have not wholly removed this phase 
of old Adam from our midst. 

We commend this work to the attention of everyone who is 
desirous of making a fuller acquaintance with the genius of Moliére ; 
its study will well repay the student and cannot fail to be of service. 
It is the work of an enthusiast, who has made excellent use of the 
materials at his command, and has succeeded in producing a most 
readable and valuable contribution to our knowledge of Moliére and 
his times. A useful bibliography is added which will enable any who 
are desirous of pursuing the subject to greater length to gratify their 


desire. 


* * * 


To call Dr. Lee’s “Church under Queen Elizabeth ”* an “historical 
sketch” is a misnomer. When a man selects a number of actions and 
events, isolates them from their natural context, leaves out all that would 
give them a different character from that which he wishes them to appear 
to have, narrates them with passion and invective, and everywhere betrays 
a strongly partisan spirit, he is not writing history, but holding a special 

* «« The Church under Queen Elizabeth: an Historical Sketch.’’ By Frederick 


George Lee, D.D., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. New andcheaper edition. With 
an Introduction on the Present Position of the Established Church. London: 


Baker. 1896. 4s. net. 
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pleader’s brief. His statements may, as to dates and individuals, be 
correct ; but the conclusions he draws from them are only accidentally 
justifiable. This is the charge we have to bring against Dr. Lee’s very 
clever and very graphically-written book. His object was to blacken the 
character of Queen Elizabeth, and to disparage the English Reformation. 
His double task was an easy one. Elizabeth, when impartially drawn, 
is black enough; and the English Reformation was effected by very 
mixed means. A man must have an uncommon amount of gall in his 
nature to induce him to paint Elizabeth and the English Reformation as 
worse than they were. Dr. Lee has given us no new facts, has told us 
nothing we did not know before ; but, by giving us a diatribe instead of 
a history, he has weakened his case before the jury of competent critics. 
The reader sees, from beginning to end, that in Dr. Lee’s mind 
Elizabeth’s great crime was her antagonism to Rome. The author can 
defend Mary’s persecutions, but everything that Elizabeth does is 
severely condemned and maliciously misconstrued. 

Yet Dr. Lee is still an Anglican clergyman. This is the point that 
must interest the majority of readers more than his vituperation of 
Elizabeth. When discussing Anglican orders, he only hesitatingly 
admits that they are valid, and insists that they are canonically defective. 
He dwells with suspicious emphasis upon the unanimous and persistent 
refusal of Rome to recognise Anglican orders. For many years he has 
been a leading spirit among the promoters of such societies as the Order 
of Corporate Reunion, which is secret in many of its operations. Sixteen 
years ago Dr. Lee himself stated that there were representatives of this 
order in nearly every diocese in England. A Roman Catholic organ, 
three years ago, stated that there were 800 Anglican clergymen who had 
been “solidly” ordained “by Dr. Lee and his co-bishops of the Order of 
Corporate Reunion.” These bishops are said to have been consecrated by 
Roman, Greek, and Armenian bishops, on a sea voyage in connection 
with the Order of Corporate Reunion. Some of these statements have 
recently been repeated by Mr. Walter Walsh, in his “Secret History of 
the Oxford Movement,” and we are not aware that they have been 
denied. If they are true, Dr. Lee is a Roman Catholic bishop as well as 
an Anglican vicar. When he ceases to be either one of these, he 
will, perhaps, be able to appreciate historical facts more judicially, 
and will certainly be more respectfully listened to by the English 


blic. 
= * * * 


A most cheering sign of improvement in mental activity and taste is 
the constant stream of works intended to aid the student of philosophy, 
theology, and sociology, that issues almost daily from the press. The 
market for classical selections must be great or we should not see hand- 
some strongly-bound copies of Renan, Goethe, Schopenhauer, and others 
published at the ingratiating price of 1s. 6d. No one nowadays can find 
the least excuse for ignorance, unless it is incapability of learning. We 
float in an ocean of knowledge, and can only keep it out of our ears by 
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wilfully plugging them up. “The Scott Library”* isa gallant attempt 
to bring the brains of the world into’a limited compass-and make known 
the essence of universal thought. “The ‘Criticisms, ‘Reflections, and 
Maxims of Goethe,” ‘the “Essays of Schopenhauer,” and the more 
widely celebrated “Life of Jesus” are among ‘the last translations 
offered, and they are admirably done. A’more comprehensive library of 
more attractive appearance it would be impossible ‘to obtain, save at a 
much greater expenditure than most bookworms can afford. 


* * * 


Up to the-present this year the books which have been ,.published 
though not numerous -are all more or less important. In fiction, the 
only novel of any merit is “The Pride of Jennico,”t .an historical 
romance. Though it cannot in justice be called .a great novel, it is 
eminently readable and original. The scene-is laid in Austria .and 
England during the last century, and the plot relates the adventures of 
one Captain Basil Jennico. Through the death of. his uncle he becomes 
the owner of a great estate in Moravia, where one day he meets, while 
wandering in the country, .a beautiful princess and her pert ‘maid of 
honour. Struck by her beauty, he falls in love with her,.and very-soon 
proposes. A secret marriage is arranged, but Jennico discovers, on his 
way back to the castle, that he has married the lady-in-waiting and not 
the princess, The reader will naturally guess here the truth that .the 
lady-in-waiting is really the princess, but it is long before Jennico is 
aware of the fact. Though duped he yields to fate, and speedily finds 
himself captivated by his unknown bride... All goes happily.till one.day 
in a fit of anger, he insults his wife, and she flies, leaving. no trace behind 
Before he sees her again he has to go through many exciting adventures. 
To follow in the track of successful writers is always.difficult, but the 
authors have succeeded in writing a story that a reader ‘finds difficult 
to lay down unfinished. 

* * a 

The nineteenth century has seen the birth of ‘many great move- 
ments, and among the most important has been ‘the rise of the 
democracy and its partial organisation of trade unions. On this latter 
phase of democracy Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have written an 
important book, “ Industrial Democracy,”{ which is practically a con- 
tinuation of the “History of Trade Unionism,” which appeared some 
two years ago, The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing 


* «The Scott Library.”’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’ by Emest Renan, translated by W. G. 
Hutchison. ‘‘ Criticisms, Maxims, and Reflections of Goethe,’’ translated by W. B. 
Rénnfeldt. ‘Essays of Schopenhauer,’”’ translated by Mrs. Rudolph Dircks. 


Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 1s. 6d. each. 
+ ‘‘The Pride of Jennico.’’ By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Cr. 8vo. iv.4-346 pp. 
6s. Bentley and Son. 
t ‘‘Industrial Democracy.’’ By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. xxii.4-452 pp.; viii.4+478 pp. 25s. net. Longmans and Co. 
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with the structure of trade unions ; the second and largest part gives a 
descriptive analysis of the methods, regulations, and policy; and the 
last partis ‘given up to the authors’ own theories and prophecies. It is 
full of ‘all ‘the ‘facts necessary to an accurate knowledge of trade 
unionism, ‘though it is wanting somewhat in clearness and arrangement. 
Still, it will be for some time to come the standard book on the subject. 


# * * 


Of all modern questions there is none, perhaps, so difficult to 
understand as Bi-metallism, of which hardly one man in a thousand can 
give an accurate definition. Major Darwin’s new book on the subject,* 
is excellent, for it contains a full summary and examination of the 
arguments both for and against a big metallic system of currency. The 
great merit of the book is its clearness and good arrangement, which will 
enable any reader of average ability to obtain a good idea of the 
bi-metallic problem. 

* * * 

Under the heading of travel comes the long-expected record of 
Prince Henri of Orleans’ travels in the Far East, “From Tonkin to India.” t 
The story is told ina simple and modest style, and should interest many 
readers. The Prince journeyed from Hanvi, in Tonkin, through China. 
into Assam, discovering on his way the sources of the Irawadi, 1,600 
miles of the 2,100 covered are through an absolutely unexplored country, 
and during the journey, sevetiteen ranges of mountains were crossed at 
altitudes from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. To the scientific man the book 
will be valuable, as the appendices to the book contain much new 
information on climatology, natural history, and languages. Many of 
the political problems of the East, are touched on, and the Prince is full 
of praise for the English methods of rule. Throughout the illustrations, 
which are reproductions of photos taken by the explorers, are good. 


* * * 


Another book of travel, which comes rather late in the day, is 
“South Africa of To-day.” { The author of this book was the “ Times ” 
correspondent in the Transvaal at the time of the Jameson raid. 
Though much has been written on this subject during the last two years 
the book may be commended for the clear statement it gives of the recent 
crisis in the Transvaal, both the Boer and the Uitlander side of the case 
being impartially stated. The prospects, present and future, of Rhodesia 
are also touched on, and special prominence is given to the vexed 
question of Indian immigration into Natal. 


*«* Bi-metallism.’’ By Major Leonard Darwin. Cr. 8vo. viii.4+-342 pp. 
7s.6d. John Murray. 


+‘* From Tonkin to India by the Sources of the Irawadi, January, 1895, to 
January, 1896.’’ By Prince Henri D’Orleans. Translated by Hamley Bent. Cr. qto. 
xii.-468 pp. Ninety-eight illustrations. 1 Map. 25s. Methuen and Co. 


t‘*South Africa of To-Day.’’ By Captain Francis Younghusband. Demy 
8vo. viii.4-178 pp. Twelve illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 
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From the pen of Mr. Mackenzie Bell comes a very poor biography 
of Christina Rossetti,” the poetess, and sister of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
the poet-painter. The account of her life, which was secluded, might 
very well be condensed into a couple of chapters, but the author has 
lengthened it out with an abundance of trivial details and many letters 
absolutely without interest to the reader. On the other hand, the book 
may be commended for the excellent analysis of her prose and poetical 
works, which should prove a very useful guide, and, at the same time, 
should draw attention to her remarkable talents. The author also 
deserves much praise for the careful and accurate bibliography of Miss 
Rossetti’s writings. 

7 . * 
THE LEGEND OF REALISM. 
This is the sorrowful story, 
Told when the twilight fails, 
And the authors sit together 
Reading each other’s tales. 
‘¢ Our fathers lived in the cloudland, 
They were Romanticists, 
They went down to the valley 
To play with the Scientists. 
‘Our fathers murmured of moonshine, 
Our fathers sang to the stars, 
i} Our fathers were playfully prolix, 
al Our fathers knew nothing of ‘pars.’ 
‘‘ Then came the terrible savants, 
Nothing of play they knew, 
Only—they caught our fathers, 
And set them to burrow too. 
‘« Set them to work in the workshop, 
| With crucible, test, and scales, 
Put them in mud-walled prisons, 
And—cut up their beautiful tales. 
| ‘ Now we can read our fathers, 
| 
; 






















































Trenchant, and terse, and cold, 
Stooping to dig in dust-heaps, 
Sharing the common mould. 
‘* Driving a quill quotidian, 
Mending a muddy plot, 
Sitting in mud-walled prisons, 
Steeping their souls in rot. 
‘Thus and so do our fathers, 
Thus and so must we do, 
For we are the slaves of science, 
And we are Realists too.”’ 
This is the horrible story, 
Told as the twilight fails, 
And the authors sit together 
Reading each others tales. 


* «Christina Rossetti: A Biographical and Critical Study.’”” By Mackenzie 


wii | Bell. Demy 8vo. xvi.-+-364 pp. Six portraits and six facsimiles. 12s. Hurst and 
| Blackett. 





















